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Modern Cflour Milling in Portugal 


(By @HARLES KINSEY 


S IS the case with Spain, the history of 

flour milling in Portugal is long, and the 
‘ed industry’s modernization is a thing of 
: very recent times. 

The Spanish-Portuguese peninsula, since the days 
of Gaul and Roman, and before, has been a producer 
of wheat, and relics of what are believed to be rude 
Phenician stone flour mills have been unearthed in 
recent years. The Romans, at any rate, brought ‘into 
the peninsula their processes for reducing grain to 
flour, and the Moor, during his long period of conquest 
and occupation, improved them. 

Though there are probably no such souvenirs of 
the Moor’s industry and enlightenment as the old mills 
still standing in the Guadalquivir River at Cordova, 
Spain, and still being operated as grist mills, similar 
establishments no doubt existed along the banks of 
Portugal’s rivers. 

The later development of the windmill is much in 
evidence, however. Just as an occasional Don Quixote 
sail arm can be seen gyrating on the high plains of 
La Mancha, grinding a bit of grist, so can similar 
antiquated milling plants be seen in operation from 
train windows in various parts of Portugal. 

Stone mills run by waterpower, and small roller 
mills of more modern persuasion, are far more com- 
mon, however, and until recent years practically the 
entire domestic flour demand of Portugal was supplied 
by such mills grinding the wheat of their communities 
for local consumption. 

But as in Spain, centralized industrial developments 
growing out of the changed world 
foodstuffs situation incident to the 
war in Europe have brought mod- 
ern developments of considerable 
proportions. As a result, Portugal 
now has a large modern milling 
capacity and an adequate number 
of large modern plants. Among 
the outstanding operators are the 
Companhia Industrial do Portugal 
e Colonias, the Sociedade Indus- 
trial Alianca, and the Meagem In- 
dependente Lda. These industries 
are centered largely in the two 
chief port cities, Lisbon and 
Oporto. 

The largest milling company in 

Portugal is the Sociedade Indus- 
trial Alianga, capitalized at $5,- 
000,000. This concern not only 
operates eight flour mills, with a 
total daily capacity of more than 
5,000 bbls, but is engaged in sev- 
eral. other lines of manufacture, 
including sugar, crackers, choco- 
late, confectionery and alimentary 
pastes. The administrative offices 
are in Lisbon. 

Of the eight flour mills, the 
largest, the Fabrica do Caramujo 
(Almada), of 2,000 bbls daily ca- 
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pacity, is located in Lisbon. It is of recent construc- 
tion, and is the largest in the country. The building 
and silos are of re-enforced concrete construction. 
There is storage space for 100,000 sacks of flour and 
15,000,000 kilos of wheat, and grain unloading appa- 
ratus capable of handling 35,000 kilos per hour. 

Another Lisbon mill of this company is the Povoa 
de Sant’ Iria, capacity 750 bbls per day. There is 
storage room for 5,000,000 kilos of grain and 100,000 
sacks of flour. At Oporto is located a second 750-bbl 
mill, the Aforada (Villa Nova de Gaya), with storage 
space for 6,000,000 kilos of wheat. The other mills 
are the Concordia (Gondomar), Oporto, 400 bbls; the 
Favorita (Campanha), Oporto, 500 bbls; Invicta R. 
Santos Pouzada, Oporto, 350 bbls; the mill at Bar- 
cellos, 150 bbls, and the mill at Beja, 500 bbls. The 
Beja plant is situated in the center of the wheat pro- 
ducing area of Portugal, and its capacity is capable 
of being doubled. There is storage space for 60,000 
sacks of flour and 1,000,000 kilos of grain. 

The foreign wheats finding most favor in Portugal 
are hard winters, Manitobas, No. 1 and No. 2 spring, 
and, to a lesser extent, soft Australians. 

Unlike the general Spanish practice, no mixing of 
wheat is current. The reason for this is said to be 
that the inland mills handle exclusively wheat grown 
in their respective districts, as they are too far from 
the coast to use any foreign grains, which are usually 
ground and consumed within a relatively restricted area 
about the two principal port cities. 

There is legislation in Portugal governing the pro- 
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portion of wheat flour used in bread making. Ordi- 
nary bread, such as the peasants and lower classes use, 
must have the required proportion of 77 per cent 
wheat flour and 23 per cent bran. As in Spain, there 
are laws against the importation of foreign wheat. 
All wheat and wheat flour imported must be brought 
in by the government and not by private enterprises. 
The government itself, however, does not do the actual 
buying and handling, as contracts are usually let 
through regular brokers and commission merchants. 

The severe drouth prevalent this year in the Span- 
ish-Portuguese peninsula resulted in a comparatively 
poor cereal crop, and there is the prospect of a con- 
siderable importation of foreign wheat. Last year, 
however, Portugal had a very exceptional year for 
wheat, the total production being 24 per cent more 
than in 1922, which was considered a very good year. 
The average consumption of wheat in Portugal is 
approximately 10,000,000 bus, so with the 1923 produc- 
tion at 16,000,000. bus, and making the necessary de- 
duction for seed, about 3,675,000 bus were available for 
exportation. During 1923 there were 965,000 acres of 
land sown to wheat, as against 900,000 in 1922. 

An exportable surplus of wheat in Portugal is rare, 
however. During most crop years a considerable im- 
portation is necessary. Wheat yields during the past 
few years were as follows: 1922, 9,782,000 bus; 1921, 
9,418,000; 1920, 10,376,000; 1917, 5,560,000; 1916, 7,372,- 
000; 1915, 6,571,000; 1914, 10,000,000. 

Portugal’s agricultural industry centers about the 
production of wheat, and last year’s enormous crop 

is reputed to be due not wholly 
to favorable weather conditions, 
but to improved methods of cul- 
tivation brought about under gov- 
ernment direction and encourage- 
ment. 

A plan to aid agriculture still 
further by supplying farmers with 
implements and fertilizers, in ad- 
dition to instruction in their use, 
is announced by Dr. Oliveira, of 
the Banco Agricola, Lisbon. The 
plan involves teaching farmers to 
get the most possible from their 
soil by means of intensive cultiva- 
tion. The government will supply 
the necessary agricultural machin- 
ery, and will also designate one or 
more directors who will have the 
supervision of the work under- 
taken. There is no intention to 
profit at the expense of the farm- 
er, it is announced, and all profits 
gained by the intensive and sys- 
tematic cultivation practiced will 
revert to the owner. 

There is a shortage of animal 
power in the country districts, 

. and this, it is thought, will serve 
to stimulate the demand for trac- 
tors. 
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“Red Sawyer sifted in here the other day,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “lookin’ bluer'n a frost-bit nigger, an’ 
after gittin’ his jaw limbered up, he begun 
tellin’ me how he druve more'n sixty miles 
5 ek: seven mills an’ they wasn’t 
Bz one of them grindin’ . ‘Looks 

y.- tome,’ he says final, 
‘as ef millin’ s all through 
but pinnin’ on the wreath.’ 
il “Well, Red,’ I says, ‘I 
A Ml don’t foller you. What 
eal think is that wherever 
| there’ s a mill shut down 
yor jes’ joggin’ along, there’s 
{ a man inside of it, or else 
S fishin’ down at the dam, that’s 
GE NSSt a lot of sense. You taken a mill that 
ain't runnin’ its head off an’ that mill ain’t 
doin’ no harm to itself nor to nobody else. 
I got the idea that a miller’s hereafter is lit 
up with the lamps used on the night run.’”’ 





















FAMILY FLOUR TRADE INCREASED 

NDER “Letters to the Editor” elsewhere in this 

issue appears a communication from Mr. George 
N. Roberts, Boston, first vice president of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., presenting in summary form certain 
aspects of the problem of flour distribution which have 
not heretofore been taken into account. The most 
remarkable of Mr. Roberts’ statements is that there 
has been an actual increase in the family consumption 
of flour in the United States in the past fifteen years. 

While the distribution estimates presented by Mr. 

toberts are admittedly approximations, there can 
scarcely be a more exact method of determining the 
amount of flour going into home consumption than by 
the family trade flour packages used by mills. These, 
in 1928, accounted for 57 million barrels, a reduction 
of 13 million barrels from the gross total obtained by 
merely deducting the 35 million barrels of bakery con- 
sumption from the total of 105 million barrels. 

It is a fair assumption that this figure of 13 million 
barrels represents the distribution among hotels, res- 
taurants, institutions, army and navy, edible pastes and 
the scores of commercial users of flour, none of which 
is in itself important, but all of which when combined 
create an astonishing total. This is not strictly speak- 
ing family trade, yet it provides outlets for flour sepa- 
rate and apart from the baking industry, and, to that 
extent, serves milling in providing a trade field con- 
taining potential profit. 

Millers doubtless will share The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s astonishment to learn that statistics of flour pack- 
age distribution prove an actual increase in the sale 
of flour to strictly family trade in the past fifteen 
years. This does not, of course, bring into question 
the obviously very great expansion in commercial bak- 
ing. It means only that the normal increase in popu- 
lation has been sufficient to absorb the enlarged pro- 
duction of commercial baked goods and permit the 
family flour consumption to remain constant. 

These estimates, like those published a week ago, 
should serve to give courage to millers and incentive 
to bakers. For the first, they show that the employ- 
ment of flour outside of commercial baking is still in 
the majority and, through normal increase in popula- 
tion, not likely to be considerably reduced. Consump- 
tion by bakers has shown a very large relative gain, 
and undoubtedly will continue so to gain. Bakers have 
a larger field for expansion than they believed they had. 
Millers now know that what they had comeste regard 
as a disappearing trade still holds assurance of per- 
manence, if not possibilities of development. 
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A REVIVAL OF COUARGE 

N HIS formal communication to the Federal Trade 

Commission, Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, tells the commission in 
what are usually described as “a few well-chosen 
words” that it has no authority to conduct a general 
raiding expedition through his organization’s files and 
cannot, therefore, be permitted to do so. Mr. Ander- 
son sticks closely to the facts and the law, and, on the 
sound foundation of both, refuses to have third de- 
gree methods applied to the Federation when neither 
it nor its members are under accusation. 

Mr. Rogers, of Federation counsel, in his opinion 
as to the legality of the “fishing” expedition being 
conducted by the commission under authority of the 
La Follette resolution of a year ago, is equally ex- 
plicit. In the absence of any warrant of law, he 
advises the Federation to refuse permission to raid its 
files and records, and extends his counsel to cover the 
action of members of the Federation and all others 
who may be in any way participants. 

It has too long been the habit and thought among 
millers that anything resembling public criticism of 
milling must be avoided at any cost. A great industry 
composed of more than five thousand individual and 
actively competing units has, for no reason whatever, 
feared the charge of “trust.” Every one knows that 
milling is as highly competitive as running a bank or 
a grocery, or even a farm, but through some mysteri- 
ous habit of mind, millers have always chosen the side 
of meekness rather than to stand forth and, if need 
be, use short and ugly words. 

At last, under Mr. Anderson’s courageous leader- 
ship, the industry has asserted its rights. Being guilty 
of no infraction of law, of ethics or of trespass against 
the public welfare, it resents the implication that it is. 
It is not a proper subject for investigation on assump- 
tion or inference of wrong doing, and as a decent, 
self-respecting American industry, it proposes here- 
after to stand for its perfectly obvious rights. There 
is, indeed, not only a new spirit but a new courage 
among millers. 





NO CHANGE OF HEART 

NQUIRY is made as to why this publication is less 

active than formerly in its criticism of the super- 
merging plans of the Continental Baking Corporation. 
The question is asked in such way as to imply a case 
of faint heart or even of yielding to the wishes of 
unidentified: “big millers” or others, and amending its 
opinions of the iniquities of the new bread trust. 

By way of allaying such curiosity and satisfying 
as best it may those who are concerned about its 
expressions, it is fair to say that its views are in no 
way changed from last report. It believes now quite 
as firmly as it did in November that the Continental 
Baking Corporation is an unwelcome and thoroughly 
bad development in the bread industries, the enemy of 
flour milling prosperity, a grave danger to the sound 
future development of baking and a potential menace 
to the public welfare. 

The interim since the company announced its world 
conquering plans has, however, supplied certain evi- 
dence that much of the material in its first press an- 
nouncements was what is known in theatrical parlance 
as “blurb.” Included in this, doubtless for stock mar- 
keting purposes, was the major part of its ridiculous 
capitalization and a full one hundred per cent of its 
Napoleonic “coast to coast” declaration of conquest. 
While it has brought about further absorptions of 
independent bakers, both in its own name and in those 
of subsidiaries, it is still far from its boasted goal. 

In its potential, the Continental is the most dan- 
gerous single factor in the future of the bread indus- 
tries. If developed to the degree threatened in its own 
declarations and if it employed the capital investment 
provided in its charter, it would dominate milling and 
baking, and threaten the wheat grower on one hand 
and the bread eater on the other. Its progress so far 
indicates either that its plans are not moving with the 
expected celerity or that it has heeded the voice of 
public disapproval and revised its ambitions. 

Meanwhile, this journal assures all who compliment 
it by concern about its views that it has experienced 
no change of heart. It undoubtedly will comment from 
time to time on the joyous ups and unhappy downs in 
the fortunes of the conquering Alexander. It has, 
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however, a conviction that a majority of its readers 
share its own dislike for crusaders and those constant- 
ly active in service to their own opinions. It has not 
changed its mind, but it has no disposition to bore its 
readers with dramatics or too much reiteration. 





THE AGRICULTURAL DOLLAR 

AIL to the agricultural dollar. A year ago it 

was wan and feeble, with a horde of volunteer 
doctors and nurses crowded about its sickbed, each 
eager to prescribe his particular nostrum. In addi- 
tion, it was being given well-meaning but dubious ab- 
sent treatment by editors, orators, organizers, cham- 
bers of commerce, citizens in carriages and on foot, 
and Indians not taxed, to the number of approximately 
one hundred and ten millions. 

Today, the once lowly invalid not only is fully 
recovered but already kas developed a tendency to 
swagger. Several weeks ago it punched the time 
clock and announced itself ready to do as much pur- 
chasing work for each of its one hundred cents as it 
did in the par year, 1913. Today it not only can 
acquire more food, clothing, house furnishings and the 
like than it could before the war, but it is able to 
include in its compassing ability a definite contribu- 
tion to the upkeep of its possessor’s motor car. 

According to recently compiled statistics, the owner 
of this amazingly recuperated farm dollar can now 
employ it in the payment of taxes to the amount of 
nineteen per cent of his income, wages twelve per cent 
and business expenditures—including motor transport 
—of eighteen per cent, and have fifty-one per cent, or 
slightly more than half, of its vigorous power left for 
his own use and enjoyment. Even the farm laborer, 
alternately abused for his exactions or pitied for his 
lowly estate, can now buy ninety-nine per cent of his 
1913 purchases with what his employer pays him. This 
trifling discrepancy of one per cent or more should 
not, perhaps, be interpreted as suggesting that the 
farmer is holding out on the hired man. 

The time is, indeed, not one for criticism of any- 
body or anything. It is sufficient that in a world of 
economic struggle and innumerable ills, the sickly and 
shriveled agricultural dollar is no longer among the 
things to be worried about. Perhaps it will be well to 
keep a weather eye on it. There have been times when 
the producer’s dollar has swollen with importance and 
developed a tendency to shoulder aside the consumer’s 
dollar. Calmness now, while the two are approximately 
evenly matched, will insure a reserve of excitability for 
future use when the high cost of living again demands 
being worried about. 


WHEAT STUDIES 

O THOSE of its readers who seek a more under- 

standing knowledge of wheat and the factors which 
influence its price movement than is afforded by daily 
market quotations and cursory reading of trade gossip, 
The Northwestern Miller commends “Wheat Studies,” 
published by the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University. 

Beginning with the first issue, published in Sep- 
tember, 1924, a study of the world wheat situation, 
three numbers have so far appeared, the second being 
a list of sources from which data is taken, and the 
third, published this month, discussing developments 
of the wheat situation from August to December, 1924. 
The first and third numbers constitute an analysis of 
the world wheat situation far superior to anything 
heretofore available. 

The Food Research Institute was established at 
Stanford University in 1921, jointly by the university 
and the Carnegie Corporation, for the sole purpose of 
research in the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of food. It is under direction of Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg, Joseph S. Davis and Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 
three of the world’s foremost food authorities. Ample 
evidence of their equipment for the work and the ex- 
treme care exercised in the institute’s publications is 
furnished in the Studies so far published. The pro- 
gram of early future numbers includes a special study 
of the United States wheat surplus, of Canada as a 
producer and exporter, and an analysis of the world 
situation for the first three months of this year. 

“Wheat Studies” is published monthly, and included 
with the subscription price of ten dollars per year is 
a suitable cloth binder for preservation of the issues. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 23 Feb. 24 
Feb. 28 Feb. 21 1924 1923 








Minneapolis ..217,360 225,805 266,113 295,160 
BE. FM) sscoves 9,825 9,388 13,478 14,390 
Duluth-Superior 15,810 16,775 14,055 25,860 
Milwaukee ..... 7,350 TF, BEST ccccce 800 

TOGRE. occ000% 250,345 259,218 293,646 336,210 
Outside mills*..143,307 211,367 218,411 197,776 

Ag’ gate sprg..393,652 470,585 512,057 533,986 
St. Louis ...... 22,600 24,100 35,600 26,800 
St. Louist ..... 43,700 41,900 49,300 40,700 
Buffalo ...ccces 192,656 182,223 123,534 118,728 
ChICABO .cccces 38,000 35,000 28,000 20,000 
Kansas City.... 85,847 88,115 104,990 99,295 


Kansas Cityt...316,002 339,514 295,277 269,445 


Omaha ........ 23,029 21,301 21,126 23,680 
St. Joseph ..... 60,945 31,222 23,692 16,539 
Sa DB ccccccece 24,897 26,950 20,921 23,000 
Witte cccces 25,079 37,604 35,887 30,493 
Toledo ........ 31,750 29,300 32,200 30,100 
Toledof ......-. 88,452 79,434 68,350 62,236 
Indianapolis ... 9,674 10,929 ...... 11,660 
Nashville®® .... «cece 95,452 119,135 98,040 
Portland, Oreg. 38,568 29,362 45,703 30,970 
Seattle ....cee.s 20,964 23,300 28,356 41,479 
TROOMEE ccccses 11,180 17,426 29,035 29,245 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 2% Feb. 24 


Feb, 28 Feb, 21 1y24 1923 

Minneapolis . 38 40 46 52 
BE, POM se sccccses 45 43 54 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 46 38 70 
Milwaukee ........ 61 60 o* 5 
Outside mills* .... 43 53 64 49 
Average spring... 41 46 49 51 
Bt. LOwls wccccsves 35 37 57 63 
WE, BUST cccecces 50 48 57 62 
Oe rrr SO 77 74 71 
GCRIOARO seccscevce OF 88 70 50 
Kansas City ...... 67 59 68 74 
Kansas Cityt ..... 57 61 58 52 
CORRODE scccvsccves 83 77 84 100 
St. Joseph ........ 107 65 49 35 
Pere 54 58 62 50 
Wighita ......0+6. 38 57 55 47 
TOISGO. ccssccocccs 66 61 70 63 
,, res 59 56 65 53 
Indianapolis ...... 48 65 oe 61 
PEROMVENIO®* Jc cccce ss 71 62 53 
Portland, Oregon.. 62 47 73 54 
BORE 2 cccccceses 40 44 54 79 
TROOTRE oc cccsevese 20 31 61 61 
TOUR 6c cs ccatcsn 59 58 59 58 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
WILL INCREASE STORAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has asked for bids on 
about 1,000,000 bus of grain storage, di- 
vided between three of its plants. Of 
this, 500,000 bus will be erected adjoin- 
ing the North Kansas City mill, bring- 
ing the total storage space there to 
1,000,000 bus. Either 200,000 or 300,000 
bus will be built at Alva, Okla., bringing 
the total there to about 600,000. Tanks 
to hold 250,000 bus will be added at En- 
terprise, Kansas, doubling the elevator 
capacity of that mill. All of the work 
is to be completed in time to handle the 
1925 crop. 
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GREEK IMPORT RULES 
TO BE LEFT UNCHANGED 


American millers, through A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, have approached Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the association, to re- 
quest the Greek government to reconsid- 
er its decision regarding the new regu- 
lations for the import of flour into 
Greece. 

The Northwestern Miller published, in 
its issue of Feb. 11, particulars of these 
regulations, and it was explained that 
their enforcement, which was originally 
fixed by the Greek government for Dec. 
30, 1924, would mean the virtual end of 
the American flour trade in Greece. 

The acidity content difference between 
low and high grade flours was the regu- 


lation which was most strongly criticized, - 
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as it legislated for a difference of only 
02 per cent between the two grades. 
This regulation applied only to imported 
flour and, consequently, the Greek millers 
would have been able to obtain very high 
prices for their low grade flours, since 
American millers would have been un- 
able to compete. This would have en- 
abled them to accept less for their high 
grades, and in this way the market would 
have been entirely closed to the Ameri- 
can miller. 

Mr. Anderson presented the millers’ 
case to the State department at Wash- 
ington and, through diplomatic channels, 
an assurance was obtained from the 
Greek ministry that these rules would 
not be enforced until June 1, before 
which time it is hoped that an agreement 
can be reached for eliminating the ob- 
jectionable clauses entirely. 





EFFORT TO REDEEM WEST 
VIRGINIA FEED STAMPS 


Curicaco, Itt., March 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, offers to mem- 
bers of the association assistance in re- 
deeming unused feed tax stamps former- 
ly required by West Virginia. When the 
tax law was revised about two years ago 
no provision was made for redemption of 
unused stamps. The Federation, there- 
fore, has joined with other interested 
parties in an effort to have the legisla- 
ture of West Virginia, now in session, 
pass an act providing for redemption. 





Mr. Husband states that it is necessary 
to estimate the amount of money that 
must be appropriated by the legislature 
for this purpose. Millers are asked, 
therefore, to write to the Federation of- 
fice promptly, advising the cash value 
of unused stamps in their possession. 
A. S. Purves. 





FIRE DESTROYS GRAIN 
ELEVATOR IN NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire starting in the grain 
elevator of John A. Tyner & Son on 
Sunday, about noon, practically de- 
stroyed the plant, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $160,000, mostly covered by in- 
surance. About 85,000 bus grain were 
burned, including 30,000 bus wheat. The 
plant was in East Nashville, on the 
Cumberland River. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. Officers of the com- 
pany said new quarters would be se- 
cured as early as possible. The burned 
property belonged to the heirs of Cap- 
tain T. G. Ryman. Plans to rebuild have 
not been decided upon. 

Joun Lerrer. 





GREEK CONVERSION RATE REDUCED 

The ratio for the payment of custom 
duties on wheat flour imported into 
Greece has been established by a decree 
of Feb. 14, 1925, at four paper drachmas 
to one gold drachma (formerly five to 
one), according to a cablegram received 
by the Department of Commerce. 








CUPVILVVV ITV eee eee eee eee eee 


Lonpvon, Ena., March 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very quiet, but firm 
and advancing. Resellers continue to of- 
fer shillings below mill prices, without 
much result. Mills offer Canadian top 
patents at 62s 6d@63s 6d ($10.41 
10.58 bbl), c.i.f., exports at 60s 6d 
($10.08 bbl), Kansas patents 60s ($10 
bbl), exports 54s ($9 bbl), and Minne- 
sota exports 58s ($9.66 bbl) upward 
Australian on spot is 50s 6d@51s ($8.41 
@8.50 bbl), March; April shipment, 51s 
6d@52s ($8.58@8.66 bbl). Home milled 
straight run is offered equal to 53s 6c 
($8.91 bbl), c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July . May July 
C—O 190% 158% 182 180 
Serre 195 166% 186% 183% 
BT cccse 196% 167% 187% 185 
Pee 199% 172% 190 187% 
March 
Be ccwces 197 170% 187% 185 3, 
Brcseves 199% 174 190 186% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Feb. May July May July 
. ere 179% 148% 187% 155% 
Mee ecees 184% 156 192% 162% 
ST. csves 185% 158% 194 164% 
ere 188% 162% 197% 168 
March 
er 186% 160% 195% 166 
Becsveece 188 163% 197% 169% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May July 
7 198% 193% 188% 185 & 
Fa 203% 197% 191% 188% 
> Ae 203% 199% 192% 190 
eae 207 202% 195% 192% 
March 
eee v ests 204% 201 193 191 
Bestvcee 207% 203% 195% 192% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. May July May July 
Be ccces 131% 132% 122 124% 
See 133% 135 124% 124% 
) Sore 133% 135 124% 126% 
SOx cccoe 135% 137% 125% 128% 
March 
Bedeaces 134% 136% 120% 127% 
Beatasee 135% 137% 125% 128% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
Bs neces 54% 55% 49% 50% 
BS. ceces 55% 56% 50% 52% 
tectees 54% 56 50 51% 
 PeUere 565% 56% 50% 62% 
March 
—C Se 54% 55% 49% 61 
Besenece 54% 56 49% 51% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb, May July May July 
eer 163% 138 152% 13455 
| eo 166% 142 156% 138 
By cccece 167% 143 167 139% 
BBscesce 169% 145% 159% 142% 
March 
Be ACee<0 164% 143 154 141 
Ditecsee 166 144% 155% 141% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Feb Feb. May Feb. May 
BOs vee be 304 305% 302 303% 
BE... 00. 313% 316% 310 315% 
en cceas 314% 317 ney 313% 
, eee 313 317% 314 314% 
March March May March May 
Bestcers 315 315% 312% 312% 
Beacceve 312 313% 311 311% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


March May 
,  BPererte ure? 14s 8%d 14s 4%d 
ess usvecehisanbs 14s 9d l4s 6%d 
= eee ee 14s 11d l4s 8%d 
ON Re ae 14s 9%d 148 3%d 
gk ee 14810%d 148 8%d 

May July 
Se WP <ekektakiokean 14s 9%d 14s 6%d 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, March 3: Cairo, 
Ill., $6.15; St. Louis, $6.10; Little Rock, 
Ark., $6.30; Memphis, $6.10; New Or- 
leans, $6.30; Louisiana (group 1), $6.50; 
Kansas City, $6 





J. N. MeCOSH IN HOSPITAL 


Battrmore, Mp., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—James Nathanial McCosh, 
local manager of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., has gone to Johns 
Hopkins University to be operated on 
for hernia. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


March 4, 1925 
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j FLAXSEED #482, PRODUCTS F 


The flaxseed futures market has ad- 
vanced steadily during the past week, 
with strength in Argentina as the domi- 
nant influence, and on March 3 the May 
option in Minneapolis closed at $3.1344, 
7c over the previous Tuesday. The 
high point for the crop year, reached on 
Jan. 30, was $3.29, while the recent low 
closing point, on Feb. 11, was $2.96 
There is now a spread of only about 
1%c between March and May. 

The present advance has the appear- 
ance of differing fundamentally from 
the movement which culminated late in 
January. At that time the chief influ- 
ence was unquestionably speculation, 
based on bullish sentiment, in the United 
States, whereas now the principal fac- 
tor is market strength abroad. With a 
strong and steady demand, Argentina 
has advanced its flaxseed prices material- 
ly, and since the eastern mills in the 
United States will soon have to draw on 
Argentine supplies, the domestic price 
reflects current values in that market. 

The disconcerting feature of the situ- 
ation is the continued relative weakness 
of Winnipeg, which on March 3 closed 
37%4¢ under Minneapolis, and this de- 
spite the fact that the Winnipeg market, 
measured by wheat, is still abnormally 
strong. As the import duty on Cana- 
dian flaxseed is 40c bu, a continuation 
of the present price spread after the re- 
opening of lake navigation will mean 
that eastern crushers can import Cana- 
dian flaxseed very advantageously. 

The linseed oil business continues ac- 
tive, though the production of the west- 
ern mills is not quite as large as it was 
a month ago. Indications point to a 
heavy consumption of oil in the spring 
and summer months, which means large 
production and very sharp competition 
for whatever flaxseed is left. Terminal 
deliveries from the farms just now have 
dwindled to almost nothing. Receipts 
at Duluth last week amounted to only 
10 cars, and while the Minneapolis fig- 
ure was 122 cars, this represented large- 
ly rail shipments out of Duluth eleva- 
tors. 

The market for linseed oil meal has 
been rather weak, with prices $1@1.50 
ton lower than a week ago. Demand 
continues quiet, showing the effects of 
the general sluggishness of the feed mar- 
ket. Buyers evidently expect heavy pro- 
duction in the next few months, and are 
not disposed to make purchases for any- 
thing except immediate requirements. 
Export inquiry continues fair. 

Cuicaco.—Prices for linseed oil meal 
declined further last week, and on Feb. 
28 it was quoted at $40.50@41.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. The lower levels stimu- 
lated some interest, and demand was bet- 
ter. Country dealers were in the market 
for car lots, and some small sales were 
also reported made to mixers. Offerings 
are still plentiful, but not as free as dur- 
ing the previous week or two. 


Mitwavkee.—Linseed meal has de- 
clined further, but now shows a some- 
what steadier tone, although mills are 
rapidly catching up on orders and are 
not getting the usual amount of new 
business which usually comes to help out 
such a situation. Offerings from Chicago 
are being made at less than Minneapolis 
prices, because of the pressure of offer- 
ings. Grinders are not concerned about 
supplies of flaxseed, although the past 
week brought only four cars to this mar- 
ket, against 17 in the preceding week. 
Cottonseed meal is relatively steady, be- 
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Flour prices have followed wheat upward, and are 25@50c bbl higher than 
a week ago, with springs and hard winters advancing about equally, while soft 


winters showed a trifle less gain. 


Chicago May wheat, from Feb. 24 to March 3, 


went up nearly 12c, while in Minneapolis and Kansas City the gain was about 


lle, and 10c in Winnipeg. 


Flour would certainly be higher than it is if there 


were anything like an active demand for it, but buying is generally reported 


as very quiet. 


Most purchasers were more or less alarmed by the market break 


early in February, and while it seems to be generally felt that a repetition is 
not likely, at least for the next few weeks, owing to the strength of the grain 


markets abroad, nobody is eager to take any unnecessary chances. 


Even s0, 


the total volume of business done is probably about normal for this ordinarily 


very dull season of the year. 


Export flour business keeps up in fair volume, but is running below last 


year’s figures at this time. 


January flour exports were only 988,000 bbls, com- 


pared with 1,716,000 in January of 1924, and the February total also ran below 


last year’s. 


“FLOUR PRODUCTION LIGHT 
Flour production has continued very moderate, and is now just about av- 


erage for February-March activity. 


For the week of Feb. 


22-28 the spring 


wheat mills of the Northwest reported flour production representing 41 per cent 
of activity, a drop of 5 points from the week before, and about 10 points under 
the same weeks in 1924 and 1923. The hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Nebraska-Oklahoma section reported 57 per cent production, 3 points less than 
the week before, a little less than in 1924, and about the same as in 1923. The 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills showed a 3 point gain, to 59 
per cent, 6 points below last year, but 6 points ahead of 1923. 

The Buffalo output gained 3 points, to 80 per cent of capacity, and ran 6 
points ahead of the corresponding week in 1924 and 9 points ahead of 1923. In 
terms of actual volume of production, Buffalo’s flour output for the week was 


55 per cent greater than in the same week a year ago. 


The mills of the St. 


Louis district reported a 45 per cent production, the same as the week before, 


and 12 points below last year. 


The southeastern soft winter wheat mills, which 


continue to turn out about 70 per cent of capacity, are well ahead of either 1924 
or 1923. On the north Pacific Coast, flour production for the week was re- 
ported as 42 per cent of capacity, a gain of 1 point from the week before. 








ing obtainable at or somewhat below lin- 
seed meal, while usually it is at a pre- 
mium. Linseed meal quotations, Feb. 28, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $43@44 ton. 


Mrinneapouis.—Local linseed crushers 
report good inquiry for oil meal for 
March shipment. Better sales and 
stronger prices in the Chicago territory 
have improved the situation. The linseed 
mills thus far have had an unprecedent- 
edly heavy run. Supplies of flaxseed, 
however, are decreasing, and lighter op- 
erations are in prospect. One Minne- 
apolis mill last week cut its operations 
20 per cent, and others are expected to 
follow suit shortly. 

Oil meal is quoted at $43@43.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, $42@42.50 Chicago, 
$42 Toledo, and $42@42.50 Buffalo. At 
the two latter markets, demand is still 
light. 

Export inquiry is slow, due to heavy 
stocks abroad. Current quotations on oil 
cake, therefore, are nominal. For March 
shipment crushers ask $43@43.50 ton, and 
for April-August $41.25, f.as, New 
York. 


Dutvutu.—Recent shipping of flaxseed 
to outside consumptive points, while 
steady, has in the aggregate been rela- 
tively lighter. Further losses in elevator 
holdings are expected, however, because 
of continued withdrawals. The country 
run to this market is not enough to hold 
local elevator stocks up. The week end- 
ing Feb. 28 showed a 41,000-bu decrease 
in elevator supplies. No. 1 spot is now 
based on the March option, with no 
change in spreads, closing at the March 
price to 6c over, while to arrive holds at 
March price. 

Good interest and trading activity are 


shown in the May contract, but the other 
quoted deliveries drag, with little or no 
business. The firmer Argentine price led 
to early buying and advancing quotations 
here. By: Feb. 26 the situation developed 
into a spectacular bullish affair. Short 
covering and new buying shot prices sky- 
ward, and when the market cleared at the 
close of the session, the net bulge in quo- 
tations ran 8@124%c. Selling the next 
day weakened the market, prices reacting 
1@5%%c from top level, and then making 
fair recoveries. Again at the closing 
session early weakness was replaced by 
complete recovery and support that add- 
ed moderate gains. Closing quotations 
Feb. 28, compared with Feb. 21, showed 
a net advance running from 13%c in 
July up to 1614c for the March contract. 

Burrato.—Oil meal is offered at $41.50, 
Buffalo. In line with the better feeling in 
other feeds, mills here advanced their 
prices from the low point of the week, 
$40.50, to $41.50 on Feb. 28. A few sales 
are being made from day to day, and 
considerable demand is expected in the 
near future in small lots. 

Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oi] meal was in 
fair demand. Prices held firm. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 28, $47.20. 


Wiwnirec.—There exists a good de- 
mand for oil cake and meal in the do- 
mestic market, but export business con- 
tinues quiet. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Feb. 28: oil cake, ton lots, 
in bags, $42, and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Feb. 28, 1925, compared with the cor- 


869 


responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments- 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis .. 11,889 7,156 3,203 1,340 
Wwlath ..ccces 15,241 6,155 13,871 5,382 
Totals ...... 27,130 13,311 17,074 6,722 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Feb. 28, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts—, -——In store— 


1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 121 27 68 400 283 6 
Duluth..... 17 37 11 636 229 40 

Totals.... 138 64 79 1,036 512 46 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
Feb. 24 ...$3.05 3.04 3.02 3.01% 3.01% 








Feb, 25 ... 3.07% 3.06% 3.05 3.03% 3.02% 
Feb. 26 ... 3.19% 3.17% 3.13 8.15% 3.13 
Feb. 27... 3.20 3.18 3.15% 3.13% 3.10 
Feb. 28 ... 3.20% 3.18% 3.17% 3.14% 3.11% 
March 2... 3.19 3.18% 3.15% 3.12% 3.10 
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Seasonal dullness characterizes the 
buckwheat market. Prices for both 
grain and flour are unchanged from 
last week. 

Exports of buckwheat and buckwheat 
flour, though small, have developed un- 
usual volume during the present season. 
In January, 30,000 bus buckwheat were 
sold abroad, against none in the same 
month of 1924, and for the seven months 
ended January, 1925, the exports were 
112,000 bus, against 42,000 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 
There was a small export business in 
flour during January, amounting to 10,- 
000 Ibs. Flour exports for the seven- 
month period were approximately the 
same in each year, amounting to less 
than 100 tons. 


Minneapouis.—Buckwheat prices are 
somewhat firmer, on improved demand. 
Offerings are small. Prices: Japanese 
buckwheat $2.10@2.15 cwt, silver hull and 
mixed $2.05@2.10. 


Toronto.—There is practically no de- 


mand for buckwheat, and dealers say 


trade is dead. Prices are unchanged 
from those of a week ago. On Feb. 28 
Canadian sellers were asking 82@87c bu 
for good quality buckwheat, in car lots, 
on track, country points in Ontario, ac- 
cording to freights. 


Burrato.—There was no demand for 
buckwheat last week, and quotations 
were nominal, based on previous sales. 
Mixed milling buckwheat was quoted at 
$2.30 cwt. No sales were made last 
week, 


Mitwavkert.—There is little activity in 
buckwheat in this market, as offerings 
are small and of poor quality, while local 
demand is negligible, and interior mills 
are getting about all they can conven- 
iently use from country elevators or at 
the mill door, A car of musty buckwheat 
sold at $2.05, but so little regular quality 
came through that asking prices, while 
unchanged, are almost entirely nominal. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 28: silver hull, 
$2.20@2.30 cwt; Japanese, $2.35@2.40. 





According to Commercial Attaché 
Carlton Jackson, Bogota, there is prac- 
tically no market for hog or cattle feed 
in Colombia. There is no frost and, 
consequently, the pasture exists prac- 
tically the year round, 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 3. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Co ge EE 
Spring standard patent..... .......-....++: 
Re as weSiec ccsccceeeceseves 


Hard winter short patent.................++. 
SOE TU IS ooo 5 ccc cccccccsesececs 
Hard winter first clear................+e00% 


Soft winter short-patent.................... 
. 1 ng RS a eee ee 
Sett winter Gest Glear............ccccccccces 


oe ss kaos cuss secavsceeds 
St EE vies dencvwet vaceceveves 


Family patent 
Beattie 1.2.5.2. $10.70@11.00 (49's) 
San Francisco. .....@10.90 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River 


points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.55@10.15 $10.45@10.85 eee, Pree 9.50@10.00 $10.25@10.75 $10.25@10.50 $10.45@10.70 ee Peer $10.40@10.70 $9.75 @10.75 
9.15@ 9.70 10.20@10.40 ee eee 9.25@ 9.50 9.75 @10.25 9.75 @10.00 9.70@ 10.20 --@.. 10.10@10.40 coos cee 
8.10@ 8.50 8.60@ 8.85 6ceMcces 8.00@ 8.50 9.25@ 9.65 cove Qo 9.25@ 9.50 --@.. ceoe cess oo cece 
9.00@ 9.50 -0@.. 9.40@10.20 9.00@ 9.50 10.00@10.50 10.00@10.25  10.10@ 10.60 --@.. 10.30@10.70  8.75@ 9.75 
8.55@ 9.00 oo@ee 8.686@ 9.30 8.60@ 8.90 9.50@ 9.90 9.50@ 9.75 9.60@ 10.10 --@.. 9.75 @10.3 oro. ee 
7.80@ 8.20 7 Pe 7.80@ 8.20 7.50@ 7.90 8.40@ 8.90 ove tvtes ee ee co@e- cpes@eoces sw oaes 
9.25@ 9.60 son@e @ 9.50@10.00 rrr) Jere 9.75 @10.00 Tit, 2Tt --@.. 10.25@10.50 10.75 @11.25 
8.75@ 9.05 .-@. er. Pree 9.00@ 9.40 9.15@ 9.50 *9.00@ 9.25 *8.75@ 9.75 --@.. 9.70@10.25 9.50@ 9.75 
8.10@ 8.40 ..@. ee 8.00@ 8.50 os a ee ee AR i kes se 8.50@ 9.00 
8.40@ 8.70 8.40@ 8.60 @ - @.... 9.00@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.25 ~ e evesMccece oer 
8.20@ 8.40 6.90@ 7.00 @ cece Doves -++-@. 7.75@ 8.00 ooee@ ones - o0eema cee én VED cuss 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$8.10@8.35 (49's) $8.10@8.35 (49's) ee $10.70@ 11.20 9.95@10.10 
9.40@9.90 @ ces 9.40@9.790 10.50@ 11.00 9.80@10.50 
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MERGER PROPOSALS MAKE 
NO HEADWAY IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ontr.—Rumors about inva- 
sion of Canada by big American bread 
mergers are dying down. So far the 
promoters do not seem to have made 
any headway in this country. They have 
approached a number of Canadian bak- 
ers with a view to absorption, but have 
found the terms on which these plants 
could be obtained not at all to their lik- 
ing. To gain a foothold in Canada they 
will have to buy outright. There will 
be nothing in the nature of a merger 
about any Canadian participation. 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd., stock has been 
active lately on rumors that this com- 
pany might go into the United States 
merger. Rumor had it that the promot- 
ers had offered 125 for Canada bread 
common stock, and to some extent th's 
caused a flurry in the market for these 
shares. Later it was asserted the com- 
pany had asked 200 for its common 
stock, whereupon the promoters took up 
their hats and wished the Canadians 
goodnight. Probably that was the ef- 
fect the quotation was expected to have. 

A. H. Battey. 


ROLLER BEARINGS USED 
IN SAN ANTONIO MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A departure in mill 
equipment is presented in the 1,200-bbl 
unit recently completed for the Pioneer 
Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, accord- 
ing to the local office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., milling machinery 
manufacturer, which is responsible for 
the furnishing of the plant. The inno- 
vation lies in the fact that all of the 
machinery in the mill is equipped with 
Timken roller bearings. 

The new unit was finished in Decem- 
ber, 1924. In two months of operation, 
power costs for the rollers have been cut 
about 20 per cent, which is equal to 
about a 10 per cent reduction for the 
entire unit. The great advantage held 
by roller bearings over ball bearings, it 
is said, lies in the fact that they present 
a line contact instead of a point contact. 

A, E. Mosier, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., is in San Antonio conducting ex- 
periments with the plant in operation. 
A 10 per cent cut in power costs, it is 
held, would be one of the greatest ad- 
vances made in milling in recent years. 

The Pioneer Flour Mills is one of the 
oldest plants in the Southwest. It is 
owned by E. R. Guenther and associates, 
and has a total daily capacity of 2,700 
bbls. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





HAMBURG GRAIN AND FLOUR MARKET 
It is reported by some grain dealers 
that millers in Germany are rather short 
of bread grains and would probably buy 
quite strongly if the market would be- 
come stable or drop a bit, states a De- 
partment of Commerce report. 

Within the last few days a note was 
given out by the Frankfurter Zeitung 
stating that, if the situation continued, 
the office of wheat control would be 
forced to make serious efforts to bring 
down the price of bread in Germany be- 
cause of the many complaints of bakers 
and consumers. 

According to the trade, the stocks of 
wheat on hand at present have for all 
practical purposes disappeared. One 
very large company which held some 30,- 
000 tons of consignments earlier, now 
states that it has about 1,000 tons. The 
office of wheat control (Reichsgetreide- 
stelle), through the hands of which a 
large part of all imports pass, made an 
estimate on Feb. 1 of the Hamburg sup- 
plies of rye and wheat, which indicated 
only enough to last one week, provided 
the millers should start to buy heavily. 

“In the case of flour, however, the situ- 
ation is somewhat different,” states the 
department’s informant. “The flour deal- 
ers say that early consignments have had 
a depressing effect on this market now 
for several months, and while a stock of 
56,000 to 76,000 bbls would not seem very 
large in view of Germany’s monthly pur- 
chases, still at present American spot 
flour can be bought for about $1.50 per 
100 kilos (220 lbs), or about $1.37 bbl 
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less than offerings from America, and 
flour dealers here are very much de- 
pressed over the condition of the trade. 
The dealers state that these shipments 
were made in earlier months, largely in 
anticipation of a flour import duty. As 
in the case of grains, stocks are held very 
largely by Dutch and American firms.” 

Russian purchases at some of the 
northern ports are reported to have been 
heavy, particularly from France and 
England. 


EXPANSION OF CANADA’S 
EXPORTS INTO GERMANY 


Toronto, Ont.—A Canadian govern- 
ment trade bulletin states that the most 
important share in the rapid expansion 
of Canadian exports to Germany has 
been taken by flour, which contributed 
63 per cent of the total value of Cana- 
dian exports to that country in the year 
ending October last. During that period 
flour exports to Germany totaled 2,710,- 
421 bbls, while for the same months in 
the previous year exports were 1,298,623 
bbls. 

In the past three years Germany has 
advanced from tenth to second place 
among the markets for Canadian flour, 
ranking now only slightly below the 
United Kingdom. It is impossible, from 
the German trade returns, to show the 
percentage Canada supplies of the total 
flour imports of that country. As about 
half the Canadian flour exported to Ger- 
many is shipped from the United States, 
it would appear that the German trade 
returns credit the latter country with a 
large proportion of the Canadian flour 
imported. 





A. H. Batrtey. 





LARGER WASHBURN CROSBY 
STORAGE IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement is 
made here of the decision of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. to build additional grain 
storage in Kansas City amounting to 
1,000,000 bus. The tanks will adjoin 
Washburn Crosby’s 3,000-bbl mill and 
the 1,250,000-bu storage already pos- 
sessed by the company. Of this equip- 
ment about 750,000 bus of storage was 
built a year ago. The new storage will 
be ready for use by the time the new 
wheat crop begins to move, giving the 
Washburn Crosby Co. one of the largest 
elevator units operated by a mill in the 
Southwest. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





PURCHASE OF FLOUR MILL 
BY POLISH CO-OPERATIVES 


The Co-operative Society of Polish 
Cities is buying its own mill in order to 
be independent of local millers. It has 
concluded the purchase of the Michalow 
Co.’s mill in Warsaw, which is equipped 
with complete milling machinery and 
electric power. The mill has its own rail- 
way siding, and direct connection with 
the state railways. There has been a 
rumor to the effect that the society in- 
tends to purchase grain in the United 
States and grind it in its own mill, ac- 
cording to Acting Commercial Attaché 
Rogers. 





DEATH OF JAMES T. WIKLE 


James T. Wikle, chief engineer and 
purchasing agent of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, and a well-known me- 
chanical engineer, died on Feb. 11 at At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Wikle was 49 years of 
age, and had been ill with toxic poison- 
ing contracted last Thanksgiving Day. 
He had been connected with the Fulton 
company since he graduated from the 
Georgia School of Technology in 1896. 
The funeral was held on Feb. 12, when 
the plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills was closed as a mark of respect. 





ADVANCES TO SPANISH FARMERS 


Barcetona, Spatn.—During the past 
season a new system was inaugurated in 
the central Castile region for paying the 
farmer for his crops. The farmer was 
advanced a certain sum of money, usual- 
ly a fourth or a half of the value of his 
wheat, at the time of delivery to the ele- 
vator man. This money was used for 
buying fertilizer for work on the suc- 





ceeding crop. The remainder of the 
farmer’s wheat was left to be sold at 
monthly intervals, or on his order, thus 
giving him an opportunity to get the ad- 
vantage of a rise in prices. It may be 
seen, therefore, that with recent demand 
considerably more active, the general 
rise in wheat prices will be very advan- 
tageous to farmers as well as to dealers. 

The question of importing wheat is 
still being discussed, but a number of 
the larger grain dealers have been mak- 
ing inquiries of late as to prices in 
other markets, and have found that the 
scarcity in practically all wheat growing 
countries this year has had such an ef- 
fect on quotations as practically to pre- 
clude the possibility of importations in- 
to Spain, at least for the present. 

Spanish cereal and flour markets are 
very active, with prices showing a per- 
sistent tendency to rise. 

Feperico Mowtacup CasTreLLano. 





WHEAT CONTROL IN FRANCE 
AS REMEDY FOR SHORTAGE 


The French foodstuffs market con- 
tinues to be disturbed by shortages in 
the last French wheat crop and the con- 
tinued rise of prices quoted for wheat 
for future delivery. Spain is reported to 
be about to allow free importation of 
wheat. Portugal has already made heavy 
purchases, and Russia and even Rou- 
mania are in the market. Local prices 
for wheat continue to mount and the 
cost of bread is rising. French needs to 
the end of this wheat year will necessi- 
tate, according to trade estimates, a pur- 
chase of about 18,000,000 bus. This in- 
formation comes to the Department of 
Commerce from consular sources, which 
state further: 

“To meet this situation, the govern- 
ment at the suggestion of the ministry 
of agriculture has asked authority to set 
up a comprehensive system of wheat con- 
trol, It is planned to take a census of 
all the stocks of wheat in France and to 
give the public officials the power to 
requisition it in cases of inexact or 
fraudulent declaration by the holders. A 
credit of 100,000,000 francs in addition 
to the 50,000,000 granted by the parlia- 
ment at the end of December is asked 
for the purchase of wheat, which will be 
put on the market at a loss in order to 
keep*®down the local price level. This 
wheat will be purchased from importers 
or secured by any other means the min- 
istry of agriculture may judge effective. 
At the same time the government is ask- 
ing authority to require a raising of the 
percentage of substitutes to be put into 
flour from 8 per cent (at present) to 12 
per cent. Various other measures are 
under discussion for restricting con- 
sumption, such as the closing of bakeries 
one day a week, requiring the use of 
stale bread, and the prohibition of using 
wheat flour for pastry making. 

“The proposals of the government have 
met sharp criticisms from the agricul- 
tural committee of the chamber of dep- 
uties, to which the project has been 
submitted. It is particularly opposed to 
any building up of a government wheat 
stock. Farming interests have voiced 
their opposition to any wheat census. 
They declare that any interference with 
the wheat market is unfortunate at this 
time, when the encouragement of wheat 
planting should receive governmental en- 
couragement. 

“In short, dealers in wheat and pro- 
ducers feel that any interference on the 
part of the government should be to 
remedy what is only a passing crisis, and 
that none of the measures proposed are 
reasonable except those which refer to 
better utilization of bread grains.” 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FLOUR IMPORTS 


Insufficient domestic supplies of wheat 
flour in Czechoslovakia will compel the 
importation of foreign flour until April, 
according to C. S. Winans, American 
consul general at Prague. American 
fancy clear flour was quoted in Prague 
early in January at $4.59@4.66 cwt, and 
export patent at $4.87@5. Domestic 
flour at the same time was quoted at 
$3.91@5.48. Owing to the high prices 
of all wheat and the close government 
supervision of the Roumanian product, 
Czechoslovakia feels unable to import 
that grain for milling purposes. 


March 4, 1925 


OLD TENNESSEE MILL 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


NasHuvititz, Tenn.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the three-story building and 
plant of the Brownsville (Tenn.) Roll- 
ing Mill Co. The fire, which was of un- 
known origin, had gained great headway 
when discovered. The mill was built in 
1873 by Cowan & Lea, when old-fash- 
ioned stones were used for grinding, and 
in 1888 was purchased by N. W. Cran- 
dall, Sr., present owner, who installed a 
modern plant, which was remodeled in 
1918. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


REPORTED SALE OF MILL 
PLANT AT NIAGARA FALLS 


Burrawo, N. Y.—The reported sale of 
the plant of the Cataract City Milling 
Co., Niagara Falls, to the Niagara, Lock- 
port & Ontario Power Co. was announced 
as somewhat premature Thursday by 
George J. Colpoys, superintendent of the 
mill. Mr. Colpoys admitted that the 
power interests have an option on the 
property, but said that no sale has yet 
been consummted. He expects, however, 
that, if the deal is to go through, it will 
be within the next week. Mrs. J. T. 
Jones is president and chief stockholder 
of the milling’ company, and also holds a 
similar position in the Pettebone Cata- 
ract Paper Co., Niagara Falls, which 
plant also is optioned by the power in- 
terests. 

The acquisition of the two properties, 
which are located on the upper bank of 
the Niagara gorge, would enable the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. to prevent the 
flowing of discharge waters and seepage 
over the bank, a situation that has been 
harshly criticized as marring the beauty 
of the gorge. The purchase also would 
enable the power people to use the water 
heretofore drawn by the two manufac- 
turing companies in a more efficient man- 
ner, with a consequent increase in power 
output. Electric power would be sub- 
stituted at the two plants, but there 
would be no change in operation or per- 
sonnel, it is understood. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


COURT ORDERS DISMISSAL 
OF TRADEMARK ACTION 


Totepo, Onto, March 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—In the bill of the Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. plaintiff, 
against the Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, defendant, charging infringe- 
ment of its registered trademark in the 
word “Velvet,” as applied to flour, and 
also unfair competition by using the 
word as a brand under which defendant 
sells flour, and in the counterclaim by 
the defendant charging plaintiff also 
with unfair competition in several par- 
ticulars, Judge Westernhaver, in the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the 
northern district of Ohio, eastern divi- 
sion, in equity, has announced his deci- 
sion. After discussing the case and cit- 
ing various references, he orders that 
plaintiff’s bill be dismissed, that defend- 
ant’s counterclaim be dismissed, and that 
judgment for costs be rendered against 


plaintiff. 
W. H. Wicery. 











FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Feb. 14, 1925 (000’s omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 

Flour production, bbls— 

2. 


TOM. 4-20 os cceccccsve 495 2,256 2,247 
Jam. 11-17 .......000% 2,653 2,247 2,247 
Jan. 18-24 ........... 2,570 2,565 2,247 
Jam. 36-31 ........0.- 2,862 2,569 2,336 
Wed. 1<F .c.ccsssvesce 2,729 2,450 2,492 
Feb. 8-14 ......cceees 2,623 2,483 2,187 
July 1-Feb, 14 ....... 89,100 85,980 89,023 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 14, 
bbls— 

Exports ......eceeeee 10,096 11,730 9,837 
Imports .........++.. 2 126 32 


Wheat, July 1-Feb. 14, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .660,000 568,000 612,000 


TOEOTOS ccccccscccoce 155,400 62,600 123,700 
TSRPOTED oc ccccccsccces 3,357 19,000 13,600 
Ground by mills...... 409,800 395,500 400,600 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 14, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 78,242 68,624 51,109 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 90,615 124,676 98,363 
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RUSSIA PURCHASES 
FLOUR IN ENGLAND 


Exaggerated Rumors Sift Down to Substan- 
tial Orders—Shipments from the Ar- 
gentine Also on the Way 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 11.—Some good- 
sized orders for flour have been placed 
by the Russian Soviet with mills in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester and else- 
where in England. Conservative esti- 
mates place the quantity at around 14,- 
000 to 16,000 tons. Other authorities 
claim that much larger orders than these 
figures indicate were booked. 

The situation in regard to the Rus- 
sian purchases reminds one of the story 
during the ‘—! part of the war about 
the Russian soldiers that were passing 
through England on their way to the 
front. At that time it was always “some 
one who knew some one who had a friend 
who had actually seen the Russians.” 
The figures grew from a few thousands 
to millions, and the writer remembers 
distinctly that people used to get quite 
angry if you did not believe their story. 

Very much the same thing is going on 
now in regard to the Russian purchases 
of flour. Some one will come up and in- 
form you in the greatest confidence that 
he knows for certain that such and such 
a will or mills have received orders for 
thousands of tons of flour from the 
Soviet authorities. When you attempt 
to point out that orders of the size men- 
tioned would be impossible for the mills 
o handle, and must be grossly exagger- 
ted, the informant becomes irritated 
and very likely retorts that you are not 
in touch with what is going on. 

It is, moreover, reported that cargo 
space has been chartered to transport 
flour from the Argentine to the Black 
Sea at 27s 6d ton, shipment during Feb- 
ruary, March and April. Inquiries from 
Russian quarters have also been made 
for cargo space for flour from Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam and Amsterdam to the 
Black Sea at 13s ton. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 












TEXAS TO REQUIRE ACTUAL 
DELIVERY ON FUTURE TRADE 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—‘Actual de- 
livery of the commodities sold or bought” 
through exchanges, boards of trade and 
like institutions is commanded in an act 
of the Texas legislature that has been 
approved by the governor. The act for- 
bids the operation of bucket shops, and 
authorizes the organization, under state 
regulation, of exchanges and boards of 
trade. These may receive and post quo- 
tations on cotton, grain, stocks or other 
commodities, “for the benefit of mem- 
bers and other persons engaged in the 
production of cotton, grain or other com- 
modities,” and “operate under rules and 
regulations not incompatible with the 
laws of Texas and of the United States.” 

A section of the act provides “that 
any contract of sale for future delivery 
of cotton, grain, stocks or other com- 
modities where it is not the bona fide in- 
tention of parties that the things men- 
tioned therein are to be delivered, but 
which is to be settled according to or 
upon the basis of the public market quo- 
tations or prices made on any board of 
trade, exchange or other similar institu- 
tion, without an actual bona fide execu- 
tion and the carrying out of such con- 
tract upon the floor of such exchange, 
board of trade or similar institution, in 
accordance with the rules thereof, shall 
be null and void, and unenforceable in 
any court of this state, and no action 
shall be maintained thereon at the suit 


of any party.” 


POOR WHEAT CROP IN BULGARIA 

The total Bulgarian wheat crop of 
1924, comprising both spring and sum- 
mer harvests, is estimated at 15 to 25 
per cent less than that of 1923. The 
peasants, being in a better financial con- 
dition than before, sold as little as pos- 
sible and held back for better prices, 
while large buyers in the towns were also 
able to follow the same course. As a 
result of these causes, wheat prices were 
during the latter part of 1924 extremely 
high, retail sales being made at 20 leva 
per kilo, or approximately $3.80 bu. 
Grain has been brought in from other 
countries. According to press items, pur- 
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chases have been made in the United 
States and Jugoslavia. Great distress is 
being caused by the rising prices of 
bread, according to Consul Lupton, of 
Sofia. 


GERMANY’S SHORT CROPS 
INCREASE FOOD PROBLEM 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, discussing the German food 
situation, states that Germany enters the 
fiscal year 1924-25 with short crops of 
wheat, rye and oats, as compared with 
last year, widening the gap between re- 
quirements and production very material- 
ly. Last season domestic production 
covered only 67.2 per cent of the rye 
requirements of the country based on 
pre-war average consumption, 49.3 per 
cent of the wheat requirements and 80 
per cent for oats, The production of 
1924 is even less propitious, rye 56.2 per 
cent, wheat 40.3, and oats 73.1. 

Fortunately there has been a marked 
improvement in Germany’s economic sit- 
uation following the stabilization of the 
currency in December, 1923, and a 
wholesome impetus has _been~ received 
from the acceptance of the Dawes plan, 
which seems to have improved credit and 
revived industry. Unemployment has 
been greatly reduced, and real wages 
have increased to nearly the 1913 level. 
Industrial centers have acquired a great- 
er power to purchase the necessities of 
life, and better facilities for financing 
imports have been eStablished. As a 
consequence of lessened domestic supply 
and increased domestic demand, impor- 
tations of wheat and rye have sharply 
increased. Wheat imports jumped from 
3,500,000 bus in September to 8,300,000 
in October, and 12,000,000 in November. 
Rye lagged a month behind; but in No- 
vember 6,300,000 bus were imported, 
three times as much as in October. 

If this favorable situation continues, 
the department states, Germany should 
be a good market for American farm 
products during the next few months. 
The potato crop is considerably better 
than last year, while barley production 
has remained unchanged. However, with 
improved industrial conditions and a 
higher demand for beer and meat, it is 
probable that more barley for brewing 
and feeding live stock will be imported 
during 1924-25 than during 1923-24. 

In 1924 Germany planted 264,000 acres 
less of rye than the previous season and 
2,188,000 less than the average rye area 
during the pre-war period 1909-13. The 
net yield for the season 1924-25 is 199,- 
573,000 bus, compared with 236,386,000 
the previous season and an average of 
337,345,000 in 1909-13. The territories 
comprised within the republic of Ger- 
many produced in 1909-13 an average ex- 
portable surplus of about 10,700,000 bus 
(estimated). Last year, 1923-24, the re- 
public imported 24,677,000 net bus rye. 
Since the shortage this season (1924-25) 
is about 40,000,000 bus greater than last, 
it is probable that imports of rye or the 
equivalent in wheat during 1924-25 will 
be greater than during 1923-24, although 
with a large potato crop it is likely that 
a large part of this shortage will be 
made up by substituting potatoes for 
rye in the rural districts. 

The consumption of bread cereals in 
Germany, which runs approximately two 
thirds rye and one third wheat, was 
about nine bushels per capita in 1909-13. 
In the past three years it has been less 
than six bushels. 

In 1924, Germany planted 29,000 acres 
less wheat than the previous season, and 
404,000 less than the average wheat area 
during the pre-war period 1909-13. The 
net yield for the season 1924-25 is 79,- 
800,000 bus, compared with 96,864,000 in 
1923-24 and with an average of 120,815,- 
000 during 1909-13. (Wheat is the pre- 
ferred bread cereal in the industrial sec- 
tions of the Rhine and Ruhr valleys and 
to a large extent in the cities of the 
western provinces. Before the war more 
than one third of the wheat requirement 
was imported, Russia being the chief 
source of supply. Since the war, wheat 
production has declined and imports 
have also declined. The average pre- 
war import requirement of the territories 
comprising the republic of Germany was 
71,844,000 bus (estimated). During 1923- 
24, Germany imported 29,590,000 bus 
wheat. 





Following the stabilization of the mark 
in November, 1923, and the resumption 
of work in the Ruhr valley in December, 
a brisk trade in wheat flour sprang up 
almost immediately, 361,000 bbls being 
imported during December, 1923, com- 
pared with 168,000 in. November. These 
heavy importations continued through- 
out the balance of the fiscal year 1923-24. 
During the first six months (July 1 to 
Dec, 31) of the year 1923-24, the total 
flour importations were 1,312,000 bbls, 
compared with 2,765,000 imported be- 
tween Jan. 1 and June 30, 1924. 

During the first four months of the 
present year, 1924-25, Germany has im- 
ported 28,168,000 bus, compared with 
9,000,000 during the first five months of 
1923-24, and nearly as much as the total 
importations of the past year. This in- 
creased importation of wheat is due 
partly to the shortage of rye and inabil- 
ity to secure cheap foreign supplies, as 
well as to the shortage of the wheat crop 
in Germany. 


SOVIET OFFICIAL REPORTS 
RUSSIAN GRAIN SHORTAGE 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture states that after exporting 25,- 
000,000 bus wheat and 42,000,000 bus rye 
in the season 1923-24, Russia this season 
is suffering from a shortage of bread 
grains. Rykov, the successor of Lenin, has 
announced that it will be necessary for 
the Soviet government to purchase 
abroad the equivalent of from 6,000,000 
to 9,000,000 bus wheat, with a possible 
maximum of 12,000,000. It is expected 
that most of these imports will be in the 
form of flour, and there have been re- 
ports of large purchases of wheat and 
flour on Russian account both in Eng- 
land and the United States. 

Reports of prospects for grain crops 
in Russia in 1925 are conflicting. The 
International Institute of Agriculture 
reports that Russian fall seedings are 
not larger than last year. Rykov, how- 
ever, reported to the Russian Council of 
Trade Unions that fall seedings were 5 
per cent larger than in 1923. In the 
Ukraine, according to the international 
institute, wheat seedings are larger than 
last year, but rye seedings are smaller. 

Weather conditions in Russia have not 
been generally favorable for winter ce- 
reals, and it is probable that winter kill- 
ing will be heavy. In the important win- 
ter wheat areas of the southwest, how- 
ever, weather conditions were more fa- 
vorable than elsewhere. 

The Soviet government is urging the 
peasants to increase spring seedings in 
order to make good the losses from win- 
ter killing, and it is reported that some 
of the foreign grain purchases will be 
distributed to them for seed. 








TO CONSIDER EFFECT OF 
BIG BAKING CORPORATIONS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Representatives of the 
industrial department of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce recently met with 
some of the leading independent bakers 
of the city to discuss the effect of large 
baking consolidations on the independent 
baking industry of this city. It was stat- 
ed that an article would soon be pub- 
lished in the official paper of the cham- 
ber, dealing with the baking industry of 
St. Louis. It was also said that a com- 
plete survey would soon be made of the 
baking business here to find out its true 
importance to the city. Representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce said that, 
while their organization was usually 
fighting to bring outside industries into 
the city, nevertheless they wanted to do 
what they could for those businesses 
which are already here. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FLOUR FOR STATE HOSPITALS 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The division of pur- 
chases and supplies, department of pub- 
lic works and buildings, Springfield, IIl., 
will open bids on March 17 for supplies 
for the various state hospitals and insti- 
tutions. These are wheat flour, soft and 
hard, graham flour, rye flour, whole wheat 
flour, natural health flour, bran and 
middlings. Five-pound samples must be 
furnished, and flour must conform to 
the state analysis. ; 

S. O. Werner. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

Referring to the leading editorial in 
your issue of Feb. 18, I think there is 
no discrepancy in the figures published 
by the Bureau of the Census on flour 
milling and baking in 1923. 

I believe the seeming fallacy rests in 
the assumption that the total flour con- 
sumption, less that consumed by “the 
baking industry,” equals the household 
consumption. I think this assumption 
is wrong. There is a third class of users 
consisting of hotels, restaurants and in- 
The 


group is not, I think, reported to the 


stitutions. consumption of this 
Census Bureau, yet it is in the aggregate 
an important factor. 

On your figure of 105 million barrels 
as the total domestic flour consumption 
for 1923, my statistics show that 57 mil- 
lion barrels was household consumption 
or, at least, was distributed in household 
packages. This would leave 48 million 
barrels as the consumption of the bak- 
ing industry and hotels, restaurants, in- 
stitutions, etc. If 35 million barrels were 
consumed by “the baking industry,” it 
would leave 13 million barrels to be 
consumed by the third group. 

Your editorial makes this statement: 
“Year by year the family trade in wheat 
flour has diminished in volume.” I think 
this statement is not true. The family 
trade has decreased somewhat in percent- 
age of the total production, but in ac- 
tual number of barrels consumed it 
shows a slight increase over the past 15 
years. 

Georce N. Roperts. 





NEW YORK RANKS FIRST 
IN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


New York, N. Y.—The Port of New 
York ranked first in the United States 
in tonnage for both imports and exports 
during the fiscal year of 1924. The first 
11 ports are the same as in 1923, but 
their relative position has changed some- 
what. New York is followed by New 
Orleans, as last year, but Baltimore has 
advanced to third place, followed by 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Galveston, Port Arthur, Bos- 
ton and Norfolk. 

The total water borne commerce of 
the United States in 1924, as recorded by 
the Shipping Board, was about 92,000,- 
000 long tons, with imports 42,800,000 
tons and exports 49,200,000. This passed 
through 185 ports, although 19 handled 
76 per cent of this foreign commerce, no 
coastwise traffic being included in the 
figures. 

Total imports into New York for 1924 
were 9,714,000 long tons, and exports 
11,440,000, a total of 21,163,000. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





OATS PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 

In 1924 Germany planted 8,712,000 
acres of oats, compared with 8,265,000 
in 1923 and with 9,529,000 the average 
for the pre-war period 1909-13. The net 
production in 1924 was 389,525,000 bus, 
compared with 420,731,000 in 1923 and 
with 487,000,000 before the war. Last 
season Germany exported, net, about 
4,400,000 bus oats. 
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PURITY BAKERY CO.’S 
PURCHASE OF NAFZIGER 
PLANTS IS CONFIRMED 


The Purity Bakeries, Inc., with 
headquarters in St. Paul, confirms 
The Northwestern Miller's recent 
announcement of its purchase of the 
Nafziger Baking Co.’s 12 plants in 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Sedalia and 
Springfield, Mo; Decatur, Ill; Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Muskogee, Okla., and 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Roy F. Naf- 
ziger becomes vice president of the 
merger, with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, in charge of operations and 
sales in the Nafziger plants. The 
Purity Bakeries, Inc., now has 26 
plants in 12 cities. ‘Thomas O’Con- 
nor is president of the corporation. 


COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES 
ELECTION OF B. W. MARR 


Cuicaco, Iu1., March 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A,. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, is sending out 
a bulletin announcing the election of B. 
W. Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, as chairman of the board. 
The committee that canvassed the bal- 
lots comprised 'T, W. Brophy, Jr., chair- 
man, B, A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Ine., Milwaukee; C. A. Lahey, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. A. S. Purves. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
BUYS INDIANAPOLIS SITE 


InpIANAPOLIS, INv., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The National Biscuit Co. 
has bought an entire city block in Indian- 
apolis. ‘The consideration is said to be 
$300,000. The property was bought 
through the New York offices of the 
company in anticipation of a large build- 
ing program. Included in the property 
was the former plant of the Climax Cof- 
fee & Baking Powder Co. that adjoins 
the plant of the biscuit company. The 
remainder of the property is occupied by 
dwellings. The Indianapolis plant of 
the biscuit company recently bought 20 
new motor trucks. 

Cris O. Axion, 
FLOUR MILLING IN JAPAN 

The flour milling industry of Japan 
showed a remarkable expansion during 
the year 1924, due somewhat to the re- 
sumption of work on mills which were 
under construction at the time of the 
great earthquake of 1923 and which were 
more or less damaged. Because of lack 
of funds and the more pressing need 
of attention in other departments, most 
of the larger companies stopped their 
construction work, at the time of the 
earthquake and did not resume building 
until they had recovered from their 
losses and had funds available for ex- 
pansion. 

Only a few of the mills in the district 
affected by the quake were seriously 
damaged, but they were so badly shaken 
in most cases that it required several 
months to repair them and put them 
again in a condition to operate. In con- 
sequence, it was not until the spring and 
summer of 1924 that the industry ap- 
proached the pre-quake basis. 

At the beginning of 1925, there were 
in the neighborhood of 40 mills of 100 
bbls daily capacity or more in operation 
in Japan, and five large mills were un- 
der construction. In addition to these 
there are hundreds of small mills scat- 
tered through the country, having ca- 
pacities up to 50 bbls daily. Most of 
them use waterpower, but a great num- 
ber use electricity. These little mills 
do a purely local business. 

The Nihon Seifun K.K. completed 
during 1924 the two units of its mill at 
Yokohama which was under construc- 
tion at the time of the earthquake. One 
unit of 2,000 bbls capacity was opened 
in April, and the second of the same size 
began operations in July. The mill at 
Sapporo was also enlarged during the 
year from 300 to 400 bbls, The company 





is now making plans to enlarge the Dairi 
mill, near Moji, from its present capac- 
ity of 2,400 bbls to 3,050. The Nihon 
company started construction of a 600- 
bbl mill at Otaru, in the Hokkaido, in 
July, 1924, and expects to finish it in 
July, 1925. Due to the intense cold of 
that region during the winter, the work 
had to be suspended for several months. 

At the time of the earthquake the 
Nisshin Seifun K.K. had a_ 6,000-bbl 
plant under construction at Tsurumi, 
between Tokyo and Yokohama, and a 
1,500-bbl plant was under way at Kobe. 
The former was damaged in the earth- 
quake, but work was resumed in 1924 
and one unit of 2,000-bb] capacity is now 
running and two more similar units will 
be completed this year. A 500-bbl unit 
of the Kobe plant is now operating, and 
the other two units will be put into com- 
mission early this summer. 

The earthquake gave the Toa Seifun 
K.K. a chance to get back on its feet. 
It had been operating two mills in Tokyo 
until the summer of 1923, at which time 
financial difficulties forced it to close. 
The two Tokyo mills were damaged by 
the quake, but the demand for flour dur- 
ing the first half of 1924 enabled the 
Toa Seifun to repair its plants, open 
them in June and operate them at a 
profit. 

The following list of the principal 
Japanese mills, prepared with the co- 
operation of officials of one of the larg- 
est milling companies, is approximately 
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& Gardner at Chicago and New York, 
has been dissolved, effective March 1. 
A. J. Gardner, who has been manager 
of the Chicago office, will continue in the 
flour brokerage business here under his 
own name. He has offices at 1025 Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank 
Building, 208 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Gardner formerly was engaged in the 
flour trade in New York City, coming to 
Chicago about a year ago, and has built 
up a very profitable business. 


S. O. WERNER. 





CANADIAN MILLS OFFER 
FEED ON PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrize, Wasu., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Canadian mills are begin- 
ning to offer millfeeds here. Quotations, 
delivered: bran $33@36 ton, shorts $35 
@38. Moderate sales have been made. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


HOUSE FAILS TO PASS 
DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


Cuicaco, Itt., March 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A bulletin is being sent out by 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, on the decimal weight 
bill, H.R. 3241. “With regret we an- 
nounce,” he says, “that the bill failed to 
receive the necessary two thirds vote in 








Commerce, in bushels: 


Wheat to— 
AOA sv cndescvccavesse 612,000 








WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
‘Week ending 


| aera r 
Feb. 21,'25 Feb. 23,’24 Feb. 14,°25 Feb. 21,'25 Feb. 23, '24 
29,000 


United Kingdom .... 443,000 16,000 304,000 34,417,000 10,755,000 
Other Europe ....... 462,000 ..60-. 167,000 50,355,000 11,834,000 
CABAGE cciccecscocece 1,000 [ee 8 =—Ssohe bees 48,487,000 16,047,000 
Other countries ..... 8,000 569,000 185,000 7,409,000 19,622,000 
PHM scvivvaceecs 1,526,000 616,000 1,314,000 157,734,000 62,963,000 
Barley ccccccccccvcess 115,000 3,000 213,000 16,557,000 8,380,000 
COPE vcccvesecucescess 168,000 779,000 122,000 4,947,000 11,265,000 
GD. éxcedevensenndeas 96,000 1,000 59,000 4,464,000 1,021,000 
TE 46065 60k b0:43:00008% 499,000 20,000 357,000 29,430,000 9,590,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 1,194,000 2,061,000 1,102,000 36,068,000 75,671,000 


July 1 to———, 





658,000 17,066,000 4,705,000 











correct. Accurate statistics on the indus- 
try are being compiled, but are not yet 
available. 


Company and location 
Nihon Seifun K. K: 


Daily 
capacity, bbls 





ere ; saws 900. 
NS PRCT TT CTT TL eevee ee 550 
Takasaki ...2scces ate aes 700 
BORGER sicsvccsove a : 400 
Yokohama ......... : 4,000 
Hyago (Kobe) .......-. 1,250 
Daiti (Moji) ...ccces.. err e er 2,400 
TEUTUMG . cc ccescccecs re <*s 800 
Sapporo ..... scan ee es ° canee 400 
Nisshin Seifun K. K: 
Tatebayashi ........... er ; 1,500 
MOMOMOMES caccccceerscecsrccecoess 800 
TICMOMOMEIFE cece i ccdstevascvese 600 
PMCS UT TEC EEE CECE L TEL CE LT 1,000 
PTET ORE CTRL ee 500 
CEE. cc crcege etree ee erranes hee $00 
0 EA eS e Tes rr ry Te ee eee 1,700 
CO, neces ceecetee cusses rT. 1,000 
EPC Te TTT ere ere rt 500 
Tsurumi ...... eer oer Ty 2,000 
Toa Seifun K. K: 
TORVS (ING, 1) ccccccsccecsevsee é 800 
Weve CG. B) ccccccvacsesesenars 2,000 
Matsumoto Seikoku Seifun K. K: 
KUMAGOYe ..cecrccccccccsessecees 800 
CHORE ciccsecvcesteceseetsenseceeee 500 
Saitama Kogyo K. K: Fukaya...... 300 
Shiraishi Kosan K. K: Fukushima.. 200 
Nitta Seifun K. K: Gunma ......... 200 
Sagami Seifun K. K: Fujisawa...... 200 
Musashi Seifun K. K: Kawagoe..... 200 
Nagoya Seifun K. K: Nagoya....... 600 
Shikishimaya Seifun K. K: Handa.. 150 
Matsuda Seifun K. K: 
i PPT eee 2,000 
COOMA cccccccscscccvccceccovceses 100 
Nihon Seimai Seifun K. K: Hyogo.. 300 
Utsu Seifun K. K: Osaka ..... ee 100 
Osaka Seifun K. K: Osaka ... a 500 
Sanuki Seifun K. K: Sakaide 200 
Kyushu Seifun K. K: Tosu.......... 300 





RUSSIAN CROP DESTRUCTION 


Based on trade information, Acting 
Commercial Attaché Mayer, Riga, Lat- 
via, reports that it is estimated that 25 
per cent of the Russian crops have been 
entirely destroyed, and that large pur- 
chases of seed grain are in transit 
through Latvia bound for Russia. 





PARTNERSHIP IS DISSOLVED 
Cuicaco, Int.—The partnership of A. 
J. Gardner and J. O. Wade, who have 
been operating under the name of Wade 


the House yesterday, when up for con- 
sideration under suspension of the rules. 
An effort was made to have the House 
consider the bill on the consent calendar 
on Feb, 16, but objections were made 
by representatives Abernethy, Dough- 
ton and Blanton. The bill thus dies 
with this session of Congress and must 
be introduced again as a new measure 
at the opening of the next session. 


A. S. Purves. 





CHICAGO DRAINAGE CAUSES 
SMALLER VESSEL LOADINGS 


Burrato, N. Y.—According to lake 
vesselmen, the low water in the great 
lakes, principally caused by the manner 
in which Chicago is diverting the water 
of Lake Michigan for drainage canal 
purposes, is greatly impairing the carry- 
ing capacity of lake freighters. In view 
of present conditions it is not expected 
that any old loading records of impor- 
tance will be touched until the former 
water levels are restored by order of 
Secretary of War Weeks, in whose hands 
the Chicago diversion matter rests, 


M. A. McCartuy. 





LOADING FLOUR FOR RUSSIA 


Battrmore, Mp., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Two more full cargoes of 
Canadian flour, averaging 50,000 bbls 
each, will be loaded here this and next 
week for Russia by the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., according 
to J. George Oehrl, local representative. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





CANADIAN FLOUR ADVANCES 

Toronto, Ont., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram )—Domestic spring wheat flour 
advanced 30c bbl today, making tops 
$11.40, jute, delivered, Toronto. Export 
patents are Is 6d higher, at 61s 6d, 
March, c.i.f.. London, Trade is slow. 
Millfeed is unchanged. 

A. H. Battey. 
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SOUTHWEST WHEAT 
STOCKS SURVEYED 


Mills Now Have Large Supplies, but Future 
Needs Will Place Heavy Burden on 
Grain Still Available 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Statistics compiled by the 
Kansas City office of The Northwestern 
Miller from reports received from more 
than 100 miils representing more than 
half the milling capacity of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska, show that, while 
mills of these states have comparatively 
large stocks of wheat at this time, they 
will require to buy more than 18,000,000 
bus more for grinding between now and 
the new crop. 

Reports from 62 mills in Kansas, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, representing 64 
per cent of the milling capacity of the 
state, show present wheat stocks of 
8,872,000 bus. Raising this figure to 100 
per cent to cover all mills of the state 
indicates total wheat holdings of 13,- 
440,000 bus. On the same basis of esti- 
mating, all Kansas mills will have to 
buy between now and July 4 about 11,- 
700,000 bus if flour production is at a 
normal rate. Kansas millers estimate 
they will operate at about 59 per cent 
of capacity the rest of the crop year. 

The same statistics show that Okla- 
homa mills own about 2,500,000 bus of 
wheat, and will require 1,200,000 more 
for the rest of the crop year grind, Ne- 
braska mills have present stocks of 
3,130,000 bus, and will require nearly 
5,500,000 more. 

Nebraska figures are undoubtedly high, 
since returns received from the larger 
mills are probably not a representative 
cross section on account of the large 
number of small country mills in that 
state. Oklahoma mills estimate they will 
operate at an average of 42 per cent of 
capacity between now and July. Ne- 
braska mills contemplate that output 
will be about 52 per cent, 

Partial figures on wheat supplies and 
requirements of Kansas City mills indi- 
cate they will need to buy about 4,000,- 
000 bus more wheat on this crop, and St. 
Joseph mills at least 1,500,000. On the 
whole, this report indicates that, while 
mills are comfortably situated with a six 
weeks’ run of wheat in stock, their fu- 
ture requirements will place a substan- 
tial burden on farm and country eleva- 
tor reserves in the Southwest. There 
probably is enough wheat, but it is evi- 
dent that there will not be too much. 
These figures on mill stocks and require- 
ments can be better interpreted when 
the March report on farm stocks becomes 
available. So far, commercial estimates 
of Kansas farm reserves are from 15,- 
000,000 to 19,000,000 bus. 

R. E. Srer.ine. 








Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in December, 1924, and January, 
1925, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce (000’s omitted): 

--December— —January— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 











Massachusetts .... 1 51 ee 
St. Lawrence ..... 15 P wes eee 
Buffalo ...ccccees 5 eee és ‘ms 
Now York ...-.c08 ,58% 330 2,250 389 
Philadelphia ‘ 34 1,541 41 
Maryland 117 458 2 
Virginia ..... : 18 . 14 
Florida ....-.e+e0. oe 1 oes 1 
Mobile ....scccees er 47 1 38 
New Orleans ..... 4,834 531 1,963 242 
BORIS ceccccccons 269 o66 cath 1 
Galveston ........ 4,906 109 1,654 29 
San Antonio ...... 3 2 5 1 
| 2. ae 3 “€ 2 
Arizona ......++-- 2 1 6 1 
Los Angeles ...... 5 1 16 1 
San Francisco .... 8 25 8 35 
OFOBOR cccescccces 1,314 77 525 91 
Washington ...... 921 150 4 56 
Montana-Idaho ... eee 1 cee 1 
Duluth-Superior .. 576 “ ‘ae Sas 
Michigan .......-. eee 3 2 1 
Porto Rico ....... ees 1 ee 2 

BOAOS vocccevecs 17,791 1,452 8,484 988 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 60 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,165 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Feb. 21, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) 
c— Output——, -—Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
39 


Minneapolis ... 5,619 6,344 172 

St. Paul ....00- 220 364 
Duluth-Superior 550 530 ows soe 
Outside ....... 6,206 5,664 170 75 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The least said about the flour business 
this last week the better. Sales by 
spring wheat mills probably did not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent of capacity. Buyers 
had no confidence whatever in the mar- 
ket, and mills were unable to interest 
them in fresh purchases at this time. 

Temporarily, resellers are in control. 
Those of the trade who bought early are 
disposing of their surplus holdings. Re- 

tail stores in most cities are today sell- 

ing flour at less than mills’ wholesale 
prices in car lots. This, naturally, is 
demoralizing the market, 

Shipping directions, under existing 
circumstances, show some improvement. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills last 
week exceeded 60 per cent of capacity. 

Export inquiry is fair, but is mainly 
for clears and low grades. Hamburg 
was in the market March 2 for second 
clears, but Minneapolis mills are over- 
sold and have none to offer. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 

March 3 Year ago 
hort patent, 
COMME re saecie He ve: $10.45@10.85 $6.50@7.10 


Standard patent .... 10.20@10.40 6.10@6.40 
Second patent ...... 9.85@10.20 5.90@6.20 


Fancy clear, jute.. 9.45@ 9.65 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ... 8.60@ 8.85 4.60@4.80 


*Second clear, jute.. 6.25@ 6.60 3.25@3.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 

Durum millers have done practically 
no business in the last week. They 
ascribe the dullness to the fact that mac- 
aroni manufacturers throughout the 
Kast are taking deliveries against old 
purchases, and are using more Kansas 
flour in their mix than heretofore. They 
say that some of the smaller manufac- 
turers are backing away from the pres- 
ent high prices on semolinas, and are 
using Kansas flour almost exclusively. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 sem- 
olina and durum fancy patent at 5%c. 

There is still a good export inquiry 
for durum clears, and one lot of 1,000 
bbls to the Continent was reported sold 
by one Minneapolis mill this week at ap- 
proximately $6.75 bbl, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Feb. 28, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 52,271 
bbls durum products, compared with 50,- 
918 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 28 
was $1.82% @2.08%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.75%@1.92%. No. 1 amber closed 
March 3 at $1.91%,@2.08%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.84% @1.92%. 


RYE FLOUR 
The rye flour market is exceptionally 
dull. Domestic buyers have shown no 
interest during the past week. With rye 
grain high, millers have been unable to 
reduce prices in line with buyers’ ideas, 
so that sales have been at a low ebb. 
Pure white is quoted at $8.40@8.60 bbl, 
and pure dark at $6.90@7, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,050 bbls flour, compared with 
13,861 a week ago. 


WHEAT 

Cash wheat premiums at Minneapolis 
maintain their relative positions with the 
May option, regardless of the strength 
displayed by the latter. Receipts are de- 
creasing, and the proportion of the high 
protein wheat offered for sale dwindles 
as arrivals fall off. Milling and ship- 
ping demand is good. No. 1 hard spring 
is quoted at 2@ 42 bu over May, No. 1 
dark northern May price to 43¢ over, 
and No, 1 northern Ic under to 38¢c over. 
The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 


at Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
28 was $1.7834 @2.22, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.773%,.@1.92. No. 1 dark closed 
March 83 at $1.91@2.22, and No. 1 
northern $1.90@1.92, 

Based on the close, March 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.76 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.73; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.77, No. 1 northern $1.74; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.74, No. 1 northern $1.71; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.72, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.61. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb, 28, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

We. 2 Gass 2045 3,986 4,242 3,741 1,330 
No. 1 northern. .3,336 1,160 1,222 27 
No, 2 northern..1,059 1,569 1,232 270 
Others ......... 5,192 8,340 9,272 5,638 
Totals ...... 13,573 15,311 15,467 7,265 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .. 74,064 68,913 89,867 68,147 
Duluth ....... 89,684 25,328 45,499 34,745 
Totals ...... 163,748 94,241 135,366 102,892 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation March 3: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 
Washburn Crosby Co., 

North Star mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


A, A South, 


Cc, D, EB, G and 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ....... 548,700 217,360 38 
Previous week .. 559,800 225,805 40 
TOGP OHO ccocvcce 579,600 235,324 41 
Two years ago... 561,100 307,355 54 
Three years ago.. 546,000 252,720 46 
Four years ago... 546,000 231,770 2 
Five years ago... 546,000 214,300 39 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 3,978 bbls last week, 
8,585 in the previous week, 1,657 a year 
ago and 715 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 223-28 ....... 352,890 153,132 43 
Previous week ... 422,190 220,755 52 
Year ago .......- 352,890 192,274 54 
Two years ago... 426,690 217,136 61 
Three years ago.. 421,890 180,490 42 
Four years ago... 414,690 151,220 36 
Five years ago... 424,260 132,680 31 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan. 24. 62 70,815 262,671 247,448 4,412 3,422 
Jan, 31. 62 70,815 254,613 240,251 9,730 1,395 
Feb. 7. 61 70,365 247,882 219,502 7,885 1,172 
Feb. 14. 62 70,815 268,027 240,665 3,273 1,326 
Feb. 21. 61 70,365 220,755 231,010 13,156 612 
Feb, 28. 54 58,815 153,132 192,274 2,499 918 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 


Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is lc less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Feb. 28, and 
the closing prices on March 2, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.16@ 
1.25, $1.21% @1.24% ; No. 3 white oats, 
46% @ 50%c, 48% @49%4c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.49% @1.605g, $1.53@1.554%4; barley, 81 
@96c, 83@Iéc. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Mch. 1 Mch. 3 Mch. 4 
Feb. 28 Feb.21 1924 1923 1922 


Corn 9 888 1,283 405 1,753 
Oats ..22,202 22,351 4,921 10,622 22,389 
Barley.. 2,167 2,182 566 886 827 
Rye ....1,163 1,163 7,902 2,556 1,050 
Flaxseed. 400 412 283 6 107 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 22-28, with comparisons: 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.1,140,750 1,754,270 554,840 731,140 

Flour, bbls.. 12,942 27,603 226,800 284,728 

Millstuff, . 
CED cccee 428 287 10,804 17,926 


Corn, bus... 856,740 810,300 846,510 768,810 


Oats, bus... 506,090 495,040 670,500 481,650 
Barley, bus. 289,140 224,640 346,940 267,300 
Rye, bus.... 41,480 120,930 15,400 28,120 
Flaxseed, bus 120,960 27,250 41,910 60,060 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
F 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks,$23.00@23.50 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.40@ 3.45 
Corn meal, yellowft .. 3.35@ 3.40 
Rye flour, white* .... 8.40@ 8.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* .. 6.90@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ........ 8.80@ 9.10 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 8.70@ 8.80 
SN GOT ese reiewesvensnses -@ 3.14 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 43. 00 @ 43.50 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs, tPer bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 
BIG DIAMOND BUYS MADELIA MILL 


The Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, which has been operating the C. S. 
Christensen Co. mill at Madelia, Minn., 
under lease, has purchased the plant, 
good-will and brands, and now owns the 
mill outright. The mill has a capacity of 
about 800 bbls daily. The Christensen 
company is liquidating and preparing to 
retire from business. 


A RECORD FLOUR SHIPMENT 


Two solid trainloads of flour, or 70 
carloads in all, left Minneapolis Feb. 25, 
via the Soo Line, Wisconsin & Michigan 
and the Ann Arbor, and arrived at To- 
ledo, Ohio, Feb. 28. The shipment, which 
went through on record time, 614% hours, 
was secured by E. Irber, general agent 
at Minneapolis for the Wisconsin & 
Michigan Railroad, and was in connec- 
tion with the initial trip of the Ann 
Arbor’s new car ferry No. 7. At Toledo 
the shipment was broken up for distri- 
bution through central states territory 
and the East, some going for export. 
The flour was shipped by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis Milling 
Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 


NOTES 


Mill oats are quoted at 34@38c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, expects 
to leave March 4 for Florida. 

James B. Cavell, of Columbus, while 
in Minneapolis last week, made arrange- 
ments with the W. J. Jennison Co. to 
represent it in Ohio. 

Clarence C. Fields, vice president and 
general manager Norris Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, passed through Minneapolis 
Feb. 28, en route to Oklahoma. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb, 28, as follows: 
sight, $4.75%; three-day, $4.7514; 60-day, 
$4.72%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.80. 

Daniel Belcher, Minneapolis manager 
for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., accompan- 
ied by Walter Lawson, Winnipeg man- 
ager, left Feb. 28 for St. Louis, to at- 
tend a meeting of the company. 

F. R. Levins has been appointed vice 
president in charge of traffic for the 
Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., with 
headquarters at Duluth. The company 
has also appointed Gordon Paterson, 17 


873 


State Street, New York City, its eastern 
manager. 

The Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., 
which operates mills at Cascade and Man- 
hattan, Mont., will install a laboratory, 
and has engaged G. F. Judd, formerly 
with the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., as chemist. 

A. R. Darner, manager North Star 
Milling Co., Arlington, Minn., brought 
suit against W. W. Remington and for- 
mer officers of the company, to recover 
$6,000 for alleged misrepresentation as 
to the company’s finances and equipment 
of the mill. A jury in the district court 
at Minneapolis awarded the plaintiff 
$1,675. 

Fred H. Loomis, formerly chief chem- 
ist for the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., is preparing to open a 
commercial laboratory in that city. Mr. 
Loomis was in Minneapolis several days 
last week, looking up equipment, and 
expects to have his laboratory in opera- 
tion about April 1. He says it will be 
the only one between Minneapolis and 
Seattle. 

The screenings market is very unset- 
tled. Heavy elevator seed screenings 
weighing 30 lbs or better to the bushel 
are quoted at $14@16 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and 20 to 30 lb screenings at $6 
@10. The light chaffy varieties are not 
wanted at any price, and are quoted nom- 
inally at $2 ton. It is understood that 
one or two cars on track at Minneapolis 
in the last day or two have been of- 
fered at about switching charges. 





MARQUIS AND MINDUM FAVORED 

Production of new and better varieties 
of small grains is one of the plant breed- 
ing projects carried on by the Minnesota 
experiment stations. Before a new va- 
riety is introduced to the farmers it is 
first tested in carefully controlled experi- 
ments conducted at the central station at 
University Farm and at the outlying 
stations at Waseca, Morris, Crookston, 
Grand Rapids and Duluth. Every win- 
ter station men particularly interested in 
farm crops meet to determine which va- 
rieties shall be recommended on the basis 
of actual performance trials. 

For the 1925 planting the station men 
recommend Marquis for a bread wheat 
and Mindum for a durum or macaroni 
wheat. 

“Marquis is on the average the best 
performer yet available,” says H. K. 
Hays, plant breeder at the central sta- 
tion. “Kota, a new variety from North 
Dakota, has rust resistant qualities but 
a very weak straw. It is undesirable for 
central and southern Minnesota and is 
not as yet recommended, Quality, a Bur- 
bank selection, matures at least a week 
earlier than Marquis, but when rust is 
not a factor appears to yield less than 
Marquis. Ruby, a Canadian production, 
has been grown to some extent. It also 
matures earlier than Marquis. 

“When Marquis was first introduced 
it frequently escaped rust attacks which 
injured Blue-stem, which matured much 
later. Marquis is as severely injured 
now as Blue-stem ever was. If Quality 
or Ruby predominated, the natural as- 
sumption is that they would be severely 
injured by rust.” 





FLOUR MILL AT ST. JOHN’S 

In the last Newfoundland assembly, 
closing August, 1924, the government 
passed a bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a flour mill at St. John’s. Ne- 
gotiations for raising capital needed for 
the erection of the mill and the contract 
for its construction, including all neces- 
sary buildings, have been placed in the 
hands of a New York firm, and work 
will be commenced as soon as possible in 
the spring. 

The entire cost of the mill will be 
$650,000. The most modern machinery 
will be installed, capable of turning out 
1,000 bbls per day. An additional 1,000- 
bbl unit will be installed as soon as do- 
mestic and foreign conditions warrant. 
The plant is to be of re-enforced con- 
crete, eight stories high, with a _ re- 
enforced concrete elevator of 500,000 bus 
capacity, equipped to handle 12,500 bus 
per hour. There will also be a grain 
cleaning house, divided from the mill by 
a fire wall. Among the installations will 
be a push button elevator rising in a 
stair tower the entire eight stories of the 
main building. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Current flour sales are in the smallest 
volume of any time this year, and many 
millers say that demand is quieter than 
it has been in years. With an erratic 
and speculative wheat market, and prices 
at record high levels for peace times, no 
one is willing to buy flour on other than 
a hand-to-mouth basis. While this is a 
condition ordinarily advantageous to the 
miller, it has not proved so the past two 
weeks. The small amount of business 
that was transacted went mostly to re- 
sellers, who were able to quote prices 
under those of the mills. ‘This factor 
has persisted in the market for a sur- 
prisingly long time, considering that 
stocks available for resale were believed 
to be small. 

The average of sales in the Southwest 
is not over 25 per cent of capacity, while 
many mills have fallen below 10 per 
cent the past fortnight. As market con- 
ditions have not been conducive to fu- 
ture sales since the last harvest, the 
amount of flour orders being carried on 
mills’ books is extremely small. Unless 
buying is resumed immediately, indica- 
tions point to the closing down of much 
capacity. : 

Practically no buying is being done 
for export. The only sales reported last 
week were of small lots to Holland and 
Iréland, made before the advance of 45c 
bbl. First clear sold at $7.65, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, while $7.85, bulk, Kansas City, 
was obtained for a low protein cut 
straight. . 

Shipping instructions are poor to fair. 
Production was light again last week, 
but this is partly the result of the ab- 
normally small amount of flour being 
carried on the books. Such business as 
is coming to mills is for prompt ship- 
ment, and specifications are generally 
supplied with the order. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Feb. 28: patent, $9.40@ 
10.20; 95 per cent, $8.90@9.70; straight, 
$8.60@9.30; first clear, $7.80@8.20; sec- 
ond clear, $7.15@7.65; low grade, $6.40 
@6.85. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ...... 148,500 85,847 57 
Previous week ... 148,500 88,115 59 
Year ago ...... + 150,900 108,700 72 
Two years ago... 132,900 106,187 79 
Five-year average (same week) ... 73 
Ten-year average (same week) ....- 70 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ...... 554,310 316,002 57 
Previous week ... 554,310 339,514 61 
WOOP OHO cccseces 506,430 293,492 57 
Two years ago... 518,430 295,889 57 
Five-year average (same week).... 57 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 57 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 18,545 bbls last week, 28,101 
in the previous week, 17,661 a year ago 
and 8,299 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 67 slow. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Feb. 28: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.86@2.05, No. 2 $1.86@2.05, No. 3 
$1.85@2.04, No. 4 $1.84@2.02; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.98@2.03, No. 2 $1.97@2.03, No. 
3 $1.92@1.96, No 4 $1.86@1.92. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.22@1.22%, No. 3 
$1.18@1.20, No. 4 $1.14@1.16; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.24@1.25, No. 3 $1.201%2@1.23%, 
No. 4 $1.15@1.19; mixed corn, No, 2 


$1.20%@1.21, No. 3 $1.16@1.18%, No. 4 
$1.12@1.16. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PU GRRE cies kaniinséereesésesonvenss 21.7 
ih EE. o>: eet eee bet ekes kee begeeeee 32 
wees Gene jsviersces eee rr reer TT ee 47 
Year ago ....-. heehee hae wees 52 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

De, DOE sos.senek near cues 50,945 107 
Previous week ....ccccerce 31,222 65 
BOOP GOO oovecnctcssecsese 23,831 50 
TWO years AGO ......eeeeee 26,192 55 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbts bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ........ 27,800 23,029 83 
Previous week..... 27,300 21,301 77 
BOO BS 2 ccoes aves 24,900 22,250 89 
Two years ago..... 23,100 19,615 85 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 28, with comparisons: 
r--—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
18,850 12,350 39,875 138,450 
79,150 1,008,450 778,950 506,250 
2,500 643,750 220,000 452,500 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


5 






45,900 255,000 91,500 160,500 


Rye, bus..... 4,400 BE,000 saver 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 9,000 10,500 3,000 32,500 
Bran, tons... 1,240 580 5,140 6,320 
Hay, tons.... 6,900 7,032 4,056 3,348 


FEED TAX REDUCTION HELD UP 


The proposed reduction to 5c ton in 
the Kansas feed tax has been delayed in 
fulfillment, following its approval by the 
state senate early last week. When it 
was brought up in the house committee, 
opposition developed among members 
who owned small feed plants and eleva- 
tors, and who threatened to kill the 
measure unless total exemption were al- 
lowed feed manufacturers making 50 
tons or less yearly. The claim made was 
that such production was too difficult to 
trace to be placed under a ton tax. 

It was suggested that the bill be 
amended to charge such small output on 
a brand basis, at $2 per brand yearly. 
Proponents of the measure are planning 
to force an early vote in the committee, 
in order that a joint conference between 
the house and senate may be had. The 
delay in the bill's passage was entirely 
unexpected. 

The new tax would be about one half 
of that now exacted. 

NOTES 

Max R. Orthwein has been elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, 
spent last week in Iowa territory. 

Reynier Van Evera, flour broker, Kan- 
sas City, spent part of last week visit- 
ing mill connections in Oklahoma. 

Oscar T. Cook, manager Wyandotte 
Elevator Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a week’s business trip to New Or- 
leans. 

A. E. Mosier, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, spent last week in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is 
taking a month’s vacation in California, 
accompanied by Mrs. Walker. 

A. R. Hettelsater, of the Jones-Het- 
telsater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
made a brief business trip to Minneapo- 
lis last week, in connection with the pro- 


posed addition in grain storage capacity 
to the Kansas City plant of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. 

An Omaha report late last week said 
that wheat sales there were restricted 
by scarcity of supplies. Most of the 
wheat in that market is protein and is 
owned by the mills. 

B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., visited in Kansas City 
last week. H. H. Wentworth, assistant 
manager of the company, and Mrs. 
Wentworth, are in California. 

The first transaction in new crop 
wheat in the Southwest was made Feb. 
25. It consisted of 20,000 bus for Au- 
gust shipment on a basis of 10c over 
the Chicago July, delivered, Galveston. 


Birth of a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Rogers, Enid, Okla., was an- 
nounced last week. Mrs. Rogers is a 
daughter of Charles Ridgway, manager 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Kansas City. 

The office building of the Pratt (Kan- 
sas) Mills, a unit of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., burned last week. The fire oc- 
curred at 3 am. from an unknown 
cause, and entailed a loss of about $3,000. 
All of the records and most of the fur- 
niture were saved. The loss was covered 
by insurance. 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, is spending a 
month at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Belvi- 
dere, Ill., primarily for a minor opera- 
tion. He will, however, remain for some 
time for recuperation. Mr. Weber has 
recently been giving much of his time 
to visiting the trade in the interest of 
his company. 

W. R. Crowthers, Golden City, was 
elected president of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Missouri at the 
annual meeting of that organization in 
Kansas City last week. One of the fea- 
ture papers read at the convention dealt 
with the handling of wheat to protect 
its milling qualities. The association will 
meet next year in St. Louis. 

Members of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will vote March 9 on an 
amendment to the exchange rules speci- 
fying that grain sold “to arrive” must be 
billed direct to the Kansas City market. 
On request of the buyer, the country 
shipper must furnish car numbers be- 
fore the grain reaches the market. Be- 
fore acceptance, the grain must pass the 
regular inspection. 

General rains or light snows have fall- 
en the past week in Missouri, much of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, northern Texas, Ar- 
kansas and eastern Nebraska. The pre- 
cipitation was mostly light in Kansas, 
but Oklahoma had half an inch of mois- 
ture, while over an inch fell in parts of 
Missouri. Wheat in the Southwest is 
generally in fair condition, so far as 
moisture is concerned. 


Local grain men reported increased 
sales of wheat to millers last week, de- 
spite the fact that flour business was 
said to be in the smallest volume on this 
crop. About 800,000 bus were sold al- 
together by Kansas City firms. While 
the demand was said by grain men to 
be from scattered territory, the pur- 
chases were made principally by eastern 
mills, and, from the character of the 
wheat wanted, most of it was to be used 
in filling export orders. 

The Kansas legislature has passed a 
bill which provides that boards of trade 
in the state not designated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
“contract” markets shall be so recognized 
by the state. The markets chiefly af- 
fected are Wichita, Hutchinson and Sa- 
lina. The bill also protects co-operative 
grain agencies which make patronage re- 
turns to association members. The law 
clearly states that “no rule of a board 
of trade or contract market shall forbid 
or be construed to forbid the return on 
any patronage basis by such co-operative 
associations to bona fide members of 
moneys collected or made in excess of 
the expense of conducting the business 
of such association.” 


ATCHISON 
New business in flour is exceedingly 
small, and inquiry is light from all 
branches of trade. Total sales by Atchi- 
son mills last week probably did not rep- 
resent 25 per cent of capacity. 
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Shipping instructions are the poorest 
on the crop year, and mills find it difficul| 
to operate. Further reduction in run 
ning time is probable. 

Quotations, Feb. 28, basis cotton 98's: 
short patent hard wheat flour $9.80@10, 
straight grade $9.50@9.70, first clear $s 
@8.25; soft wheat patent $10.20@10.40, 
straight grade $9.80@10, first clear $8.5.) 
@9. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. 
bbls activit 
es EE obs de ckaccedens Ee 74 
Previous week ............ 23,500 & 
VOOP GOO ccccescccecees .-. 28,550 
SALINA 


Flour trade continues quiet, with sale 
only fair and shipping directions comin, 
in fairly well. Export inquiry is light 
with no sales reported. Wheat move 
ment continues small, most of the wheat 
having already moved from the farms. 

Flour prices remain steady. Prices 
Feb. 26, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City 
short patent, $9.40@10; 95 per cent, $9.1 
@9.30; straight grade, $8.90@9.20. 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

PED. 20-6 ~.cccccesccesveses 24,897 54 
Previous week .........++. 26,950 5 


NOTES 
C. M. Todd, secretary-treasurer H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation spent at Galveston, 
Texas, accompanied by Mrs. Todd. 


L. J. Elvin, formerly representative in 
Arkansas for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., has been transferred to the 
home office, where he has become assist 
ant sales manager. 


A questionnaire recently sent out by 
the Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co. to 
ascertain the approximate amount of 
wheat remaining in the bins.of the farm- 
ers in central Kansas brought the infor- 
mation that only about 9 per cent re- 
mains unsold. The questionnaire also re- 
turned the surprising information that 
there is a reduction of 10 per cent in 
acreage of wheat sown in this section last 
fall, compared with the previous year. 
Wheat is reported in fine condition for 
the season, the heavy snows having fur- 
nished plenty of moisture. 


WICHITA 

Shipping directions come into this mar- 
ket very slowly, and there is very little 
new business being booked. February 
has been the worst month that mills have 
experienced for some time. 

Resale flour throughout the Southwest 
has caused the dealers a great deal of 
trouble, most of it being of the low- 
priced varieties. Most of this is cleared 
up now, and the general opinion is that 
conditions soon will be better. 

Export demand is very quiet, with a 
few orders to Holland and the islands. 
A few more were booked with the ad- 
vance in the cash wheat market late in 
the week. 

Prices for the week ending Feb. 27 
ranged as follows, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City: short patent, $9.90@10.30 
bbl; straights, $9.40@9.80; clears, $8.80. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ......... 65,700 25,079 38 

Previous week..... 65,700 37,504 57 

ORF BOO ccecccsess 64,620 35,585 55 

Two years ago..... 64,620 29,111 45 
NOTES 


B. C. Underhill, western representative 
for the Kansas Milling Co., was at ‘the 
home office last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., has returned from a 
business trip to Springfield, Mo. 

E. W. Morrison, manager of the east- 
ern branches of the Red Star Milling 
Co., has returned from an eastern trip. 

Miss Laura Jackman, violinist, daugh- 
ter of C. M. Jackman, president Kansas 
Milling Co., and Miss Rita Jenkins, so- 
prano, secretary to L. R. Hurd, president 
Red Star Milling Co., appeared in a 
very enjoyable program at one of the 
local theaters last week. 

Miss Vada Watson, the Kansas Wheat 
Queen, shared honors with William M. 
Jardine last week at the Kansas Live 
Stock Show. During the stay of Miss 
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Watson, she was a guest of the members 
of the Wichita Board of Trade, and at 
a meeting of the members she was voted 
an honorary membership in that organi- 
zation. While Miss Watson was on the 
Exchange floor, she auctioned off a car 
of wheat from Turon, Kansas, which is 
her home town, and told the members 
of her trip east, from which she and 
Mr. and Mrs. Woody Hockaday had just 
returned, 


OKLAHOMA 

Milling in Oklahoma is unusually quiet, 
with little new business and shipping in- 
structions hard to get. Country mer- 
chants complain of slow consumer de- 
mand. Bakers are said to be well 
stocked, some of them for the rest of the 
crop year. Indications of a revival in 
export proved disappointing. 

Quotations on Feb. 26: hard wheat 
short patent $10, straight $9.50, first clear 
$9; soft wheat short patent $10.40, 
straight $9.90, first clear $9.40. 


NOTES 

The Simmons Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, will construct a $7,000 addition to 
its bakery. 

A new bakery is projected at Lewis- 
ville, Texas, with $6,000 capital stock, by 
John Mayer and C. F. and T. Dellenger. 

The Fairland (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
operating its plant in the manufacture 
of whole wheat flour, breakfast foods 
and feeds. 

R. S. Sterling, American Maid Flour 
Mills, Houston, Texas, and George H. 
Hunter, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, were among the passengers on 
the La Fayette, which sailed from Hous- 
ton, Feb, 23, for a West Indian voyage. 

Business men at Fort Worth, Texas, 
ire active in plans to promote the build- 
ing of the Texas Panhandle & Gulf Rail- 
road, extending from that city to Tucum- 
cari, N. M. Jule G. Smith, of the Fort 
Worth Elevators Co., is heading the 
movement locally. 





Canada—January Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
led oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
nuary, 1925, as officially reported: 











Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom .......... 233,346 3,861,472 
United States .......+.- °* 10 6,867 
MAID .0tn ie becacenos 640008 2; ee 
WEOUREIARDE ceccccccesce 5 eee 
Barbados cosccccccsceccces 488 8 cscves 
TAMAS .icccoececes <ceo Sa 220 
Trinidad and Tobago ...... sk: vr eee 
Other British W. Indies... i. Brrere 
British South Africa ...... 51 86,601 
British Soudan ........+.+-- eee 
BermwGs scccccccccveseces SGeS = sheen 
British Honduras ......... i) Brrrrn 
British Guiana .........+-+ S.304 = acvees 
British Straits Settlements. reer 23 
HOMQRONG ...ccsccecsccces 13,450 = ...... 
CRIGM. set000 cee suwwesccces Aeros 
COMA TIGR oc csvocscoscoes TT 
_. WaT ee er er re ore Trae Meroe 
ADE. ta weend ss Uns ee oenes S  sengee 
DU Sccaversaceteeewens § Sa¥0s 340,318 
Rarer errr eee | Bere 
a ere 14,706 55,100 
EERIE. 55.0% 05:2:00604 00:06:00 ——— 8 8§«6‘*eeee% 
MONE ore Sieeededdtosecee Sh) Aree 
PImMIMRE cccccccetocecvesee 4,049 ...0-- 
FURNES. pkcGsaeahesanedsrers 468680 151,701 
French West Indies ....... 3 ere ee 
GOPERERT csscccccecccscecs 89,310 232,000 
Gees GE cc cccccwcecsces ee 
COGS dan ens4ben 000 BSGOS  ltccves 
GURCRTREED cccccccvecces ye B87 sw cw eee 
SOE, SS 6aio 6s 95.900040.¢0.0.2 |, Tee 
ee Se ae a Peer 
TOME ccc uwhededee wae sieene 8,828 35,000 
Irish Free State .......... 14,899 120,000 
SODOR 6 cas dsr nd csecseveses 250 840,440 
| rr 8,098 231,495 
POMEL. 6.654 600.000 400s00 008 | errr re 
MORE usd ovedevecteer'ee |) ee 
PORE osneuevegstaevesn< COD sce cicns 
FOUN Sedsedensbeeseesasions§ secas 36,742 
PORRRE cesctdesisdecvicecs 8,680 83s .secee 
Portuguese Africa ........ Sas 3 abwuce 
se NC Ter Prepare SET. eee ov cece 
Sam. TOMIRGS. 05.0 ccc cvccus 1,360 ceccoe 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ... BE. sesses 
DOG 0605600050 6 oes e000 2,991 104,690 
VOQINIIE Gs ccnsatacscsere 30,520 839 ccesee 
co pee eee rere 874,765 6,102,669 
————100 Ibs. 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
_ To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ........ .«++% 50,466 
United BERGE coc0cccvdes 145,552 2 
OTM fs U064n0 0% 0 0r 1,060 13 
British Guiana ......... 54 81 
Br. Straits Settlements. . S'e*S “sbbee 
DANI bik xsi 005 4050-0 160 137 
JOU bis 36 va dts2 123 3 
Other Br. West Indies... 44 22 
He aii a.096as ohew | ARCS 542 
Newfoundland .......... 228 25 
TS cei wages. coped 3,652 
es... Sa eee 2,200 67 
Denmark ..cccseces Seews — wees 216 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 10 wee 
ARNG Gos dune Free ske x 2 40 1 
DO vRrehads Fives vw 149,479 55,835 
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United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
rv 000’s omitted)———,, Per ct. 


1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
January ...... 988 8,484 34 
1924— 
December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,615 27,838 21 
October ...... 1,854 45,112 16 
September .... 1,462 32,662 17 
Pee 949 16,835 20 
SUE snccvcecs 789 4,058 47 
June 2.222205. 1,174 4,975 52 
 seerverbe 97 2,811 61 
OS ae 1,038 3,747 56 
SR 1,426 2,949 69 
February ..... 1,539 3,103 69 
January ...... 1,716 4,421 64 
1923— 
December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
ea 2,092 9,239 61 
September 1,568 15,409 31 
AUBOM 2c cccee 1,273 14,198 29 
Ne x6 6-<ap 884 8,852 31 
OUD seccesvcrve 806 9,252 28 
MAP cccvcecse 933 9,973 31 
ME 09549000 1,167 4,943 52 
BERPEM sscccee 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September 1,301 25,987 18 
ee 1,169 33,703 14 
SUF ceccccces 921 14,980 22 
PED crbeccces 932 14,006 23 
BO cesdecses 1,089 9,366 34 
CC roe 1,198 4,856 53 
MONE caseces 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,206 28 
September 1,802 30,842 21 
BEEN ccccccs 1,873 58,537 13 
eer 1,238 24,842 19 
Te seacers-as 1,546 25,235 22 
my 448464 1,265 25,932 17 
pS rer ee 1,591 17,641 29 
Dn skh ies 1,370 14,601 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
JORUATY 2c .cce 1,280 21,345 21 
By calendar years— 
| ee 15,990 166,302 30 
SAT er ee 16,310 98,533 43 
a SS 15,025 164,692 29 
Serer 16,801 280,058 20 
eee 19,854 218,287 29 
BE 6s ca sevese 26,450 148,086 45 
DLs Gass He we 21,707 111,177 47 
ENS 6.540.040 > 13,926 106,196 37 
See 14,379 154,050 30 
a cer 15,662 205,906 26 
., See 12,769 173,862 25 
a Ser 12,278 99,509 36 
eee 10,622 61,655 44 
a re 11,258 32,669 65 
., SPS 8,37 24,257 61 
| SPPPeee rer 9,688 48,490 47 
re 13,013 92,780 39 
a 15,277 91,384 43 
By fiscal years— 
1924-25*....... 9,109 152,780 21 
NS 65:45:00.8 17,253 78,793 50 
ee 14,883 154,951 30 
ee 15,798 208,321 25 
1920-21........ 16,181 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
ie) See 24,182 178,583 38 
oo See 21,880 34,119 74 
| ee 11,943 149,831 26 
ae. See 15,521 173,274 29 
BORGES s oc cece 16,183 259,643 22 
CES | See 11,821 92,394 37 
Sf ae 11,395 91,603 36 
re 11,006 30,160 62 
ng oe Ee 10,129 23,729 66 
ree 9,041 46,680 47 
io See 10,521 66,923 44 
a, See 13,927 100,371 38 
8 eee 15,585 76,569 48 


*Seven months. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 893 602 41 448 
. ke, Pee 519 274 182 
Grain Growers .. 776 947 432 
Fort William .... 383 331 183 ae 
ot Sar 1,660 977 348 401 
Northland ....... 3,570 1,846 841 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 614 479 17 TT 
Cam. Gev't ...00. 520 182 128 1,009 


Sask. Co-op. No.,1 3,029 527 133 344 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,394 628 91 206 











Private elevators. 10,498 4,878 2,497 720 

\,.  Serrerrrr 24,854 11,570 4,893 3,127 
Year ago ........ 51,414 5,210 876 742 
Receipts ........ 2,305 860 303 76 


Rail shipments... 1,017 200 11 18 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... B PRUE pc ccncss 1,437 
No. 1 northern..2,367 Kota .......... 61 
No. 2 northern..2,583 Winter ......... 2 
No. 3 northern..1,882 Special bin ..... 140 
eS bEeievired ee” SED ccnccvces 1,697 
WO. 6 wccccccces 968 Private ....... 10,498 
BO, B cocccsccss 430 __ 
No. 6 special.... 1 ED ccpecee 24,854 
WOOE cw cccccsece 630 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 C. W.... O6 8 Gee8 ccccccces 1,087 
ede Gk Wiscescs 1,447 Others .. «+. 763 
No. 3 C. W...... 736 Private ..... .. 4,878 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 1 
1D fe@8 ...cccces 892 Total ...ccce 11,570 
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THE BRIEF THAT LOST THE CASE 





Concerning the Tragi-comedy of a Historic Trademark Controversy, and 
a Scholarly Treatise on Trademark Philology 


In 1915, Edward S. Rogers, now of 
counsel for the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was one of the attorneys repre- 
senting the Limestone Phosphate Co., in 
an application for patent office registra- 
tion on the word “Limestone” as a trade- 
mark for a cathartic medicine. The ini- 
tial application for registration was de- 
nied on a finding by the examiner of 
trademarks that the medicine was not 
produced from limestone and, therefore, 
such a brand would be deceptive. 

Appeal was taken and the issue was 
argued before Patent Office officials, aft- 
er which a brief was filed by Mr. Rog- 
ers. He confesses that the brief not 
only failed to win his case for him but 
put him in disfavor with the officials of 
the Patent Office for what they regarded 
as undignified levity. 

Somewhat later extracts from the brief 
were distributed by the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, and recently, after the pas- 
sage of nearly 10 years renewed refer- 
ence to it, with a part quotation, ap- 
pears in W. G. Sibley’s column in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Because of its definite bearing upon 
many fancy names and pictures used as 
flour brands, the full text of the face- 
tious brief which came to grief in the 


literal minded Patent Office is here 
printed: 
“The examiner of trademarks held 


that the word limestone as applied to a 
cathartic medicine which is not limestone 
is deceptive, and not entitled to regis- 
tration. We think he is wrong, and ap- 
peal. 

“We do not question the soundness 
of the principle that words which are 
either descriptive or deceptive will not 
be registered. We do dispute its appli- 
cation in the present case. 

“We do not believe that any one 
would conclude that the word limestone 
applied to a cathartic medicine, accom- 
panied as it is here, with the word 
‘brand,’ is a description, and if it would 
not be regarded by the public as a de- 
scription it cannot be deceptive, because 
the asserted deceptiveness lies in the sup- 
position that a person wanting limestone 
might be induced to buy appellant’s ca- 
thartic, thinking he was getting lime- 
stone. Our contention is that everybody 
knows that limestone is not a medicine, 
and therefore everybody would know at 
once that when a medicine is labeled 
limestone it cannot be limestone, and if 
everybody would know that appellant’s 
medicine is not limestone nobody can be 
deceived. The substances are so differ- 
ent, the uses so widely separated and the 
application of the word so manifestly 
incongruous that no one could regard it 
as anything but a fancy name. 

“The dilemma suggested in this case 
and so often presented to applicants for 
registration is frequently imaginary. A 
trademark consisting of a word having 
a meaning is n t necessarily deceptive 
if not deceptive. A metaphor is not a 
falsehood. 

“Ivory is a good trademark for soap 
not made of ivory. Gold Dust Washing 
Powder is not made of gold. Old Crow 
Whisky is not distilled from crows. 
There is no bull in Bull Durham. Royal 
Baking Powder is not used exclusively 
by royalty, nor is Cream Baking Powder 
made of cream. Pearline contains no 
pearls, and White Rock is water. 

“That the Patent Office has recognized 
this fact is shown by the following regis- 
tration where the goods do not contain 
the material named in the mark: “Gold 
Dust,” detergent and washing powder; 
“Ivory Soap,” soap; “Beech-Nut,” foods; 
“White Lily,” salve; “Bonnie Heather,” 
Scotch whisky; “Laurel,” mustard; “Log 
Cabin,” hosiery; “Agate,” medicated 
pads; “Rose Leaf,” cereals; “Old Hick- 
ory,” coffee; “Thistle,” gasoline; “Ivy 
Leaf,’ canned tomatoes; “Marigold,” 
flour; “Terrapin,” cooking grease; “Edel- 
weiss,” malt tonic; “Golden Rod,” wash- 
ing powder; “Date Palm,” table grapes; 
“Lotus Lily,” massage cream. 

“The office has also recognized that the 
word ‘Limestone’ is a good trademark 
for whisky by granting registration No. 
90,842, although there is not supposed 


to be any limestone in whisky. 

“Use is the law of the language. Words 
are used in everyday speech which lit- 
erally are misapplied, yet no one is de- 
ceived by them. 

“There is no cream in cream of tartar, 
in cold cream or in chocolate creams, no 
milk in milk of magnesia, in milkweed 
or in the coconut, These are all as re- 
mote from the cow as the cowslip. 

“There is no grape in grapefruit or 
bread in breadfruit. A pineapple is 
neither pine nor apple; a prickly pear 
is not a pear; an alligator pear is neith- 
er a pear nor an alligator, and a sugar 
plum is not a plum. 

“Peanuts are not peas, and it is doubt- 
ful if they are nuts. Sailors wear pea- 
jackets—peas do not, they have pease- 
cods, which, by the way, are not fish. 

“Monkey wrenches are neither made 
by or of monkeys, and ottar of roses is 
not extracted from the otter. Poles are 
not made from pole cats or badges from 
the badger. 

“A lathe chuck is a contrivance fixed 
to the mandrel to hold the wood—it is 
not a woodchuck. A woodchuck is a 
ground hog, which is not a hog and is 
not ground—ground hog is sausage. And 
a lathe mandrel is not a monkey, though 
a mandrill is. 

“Angel food is eaten by everybody. 
There are no sponges in sponge cake, 
and the eating of lady fingers does not 
import cannibalism any more than tak- 
ing a buggy ride implies what it might 
if every one were always literal. 

“Chicken pox has nothing to do with 
chickens, neither has an eggplant—nor a 
cocktail. 

“A horse-chestnut is as far removed 
from horses as a sawhorse, clotheshorse, 
or a horse-radish. A horse-chestnut is a 
nut, so is the thing that goes with a bolt, 
so is a doughnut. 

“Sweetbreads are not sweet, and are 
not bread. 

“Walnuts grow on trees, not on walls. 

“Chessmen are not men. There is no 
soda in soda water. 

“Wax beans are not wax. Highballs 
do not roll about, and biographies are 
not written by biographs. 

“Catgut is no more feline than pussy 
willows or cat’s-tail, and firedogs are 
andirons and are made frequently of 
brass, and a copper is a policeman or a 
bull, but an Irish policeman is not an 
Irish bull. 

“Whiffletrees, boot trees, hall trees and 
family trees are as out of place in the 
woods as a railway frog, a fish plate, a 
fish story, a mackerel sky or a crabapple 
in the water. 


“Perhaps the court may remember the 
country summer pastoral which was writ- 
ten by a learned but city-bred scholar, 
from knowledge derived from etymologi- 
eal deductions rather than from actual 
experience. He was an advocate of the 
back-to-the-land movement, and sang: 

I would fly from the city’s rule and law, 

From its fashion and form cut loose, 

And go where the strawberry grows on its 
straw 

And the gooseberry on the goose. 

Where the catnip tree is climbed by the cat, 

As she crouches for her prey, 

The guileless and unsuspecting rat, 

On the rattan bush at play. 

“There is no use in going on with this. 
Every day of our lives we use words un- 
derstood by everybody which, if taken 
literally, would get us into trouble. It is 
not what’ we say that counts, it is what 
people understand by what we say. So, 
in the present case, limestone is used to 
make roads. Everybody knows that it 
does not come in little tin boxes selling 
for thirty-five cents and recommended 
as a cathartic. The word is so obviously 
inappropriate, when applied to such ar- 
ticle, that it cannot by any possibility de- 
cieve any one. No one can be fooled 
into buying medicine for macadam, or 
the reverse. 

“We think the examiner of trade- 
marks was too literal, and should be re- 
versed. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“Epwarp S. Rocers and 
“Francis M. PHEtps, 
“Attorneys for Limestone Phosphate Co.” 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices are much higher again, 
due to the sharp bulge in wheat. This 
advance was rather unexpected by the 
trade here, as most buyers were bearish- 
ly inclined and felt confident that the 
market would continue downward, The 
speculative grain market has had a re- 
stricting influence on flour buying, and 
sales the past week were extremely light. 

Business in spring wheat flour last 
week was the lightest for some time, the 
uncertainty of the wheat market causing 
many to hold purchases down to the 
minimum. Buyers hold off to the very 
last and then only take on pressing needs. 
It is also thought that a good part of 
the trade has sufficient flour booked for 
another 30 to 60 days at least. There 
was no improvement on the advance last 
weck, and sales were confined to small 
parcels, 

Occasional orders of single car lots to 
500 bbls were reported made in hard win- 
ters last week, but business on the whole 
is very quiet. Prices are higher, and 
mills do not seem quite so willing to 
grant concessions as in previous weeks. 
Shipping instructions have been coming 
in rather satisfactorily, but the last 
few days they have slowed up. 

Soft winters are in very light request. 
Cracker bakers are not aggressive buy- 
ers, sgles to these factors having been 
confined to single car lots. They were 
indifferent even when cheap offerings 
were submitted them when the market 
advanced. Pie and cake bakers bought 
a little on the break, but refuse to take 
on any more on the upward market. 

The situation as regard clears is mixed. 
Reports by some are that they are hard 
to get, especially from the Northwest, 
while others say that plenty is available 
for the demand. Sales are mainly in 
car lots, and the price has to be right. 
Export inquiry is nil, and no sales have 
been reported for several weeks. 

Rye flour is very quiet, and most of 
the business passing is done by resellers. 
It is stated that patent rye flour was sold 
last week by resellers at fully 50c@$1 
under mill levels. ‘This is restricting di- 
rect mill business. Directions on old 
orders, however, are coming in at a fair 
rate. Local rye flour output last week 
totaled 5,500 bbls, compared with 6,500 
the week before. White was quoted 
Feb. 28 at $8.50@8.80 bbl, medium $8.30 
@8.50, and dark $6.60@7. 

Business in semolinas is restricted to 
near-by pressing needs, and sales are 
few and small, although one booking of 
1,000 bbls was reported by a local mill 
representative. Many in the trade here 
have their needs covered for about 60 
days, it is stated, and the others are 
picking up supplies as they go along. 
Shipping directions are good. No. 2 
semolina was quoted Feb. 28 at 5%@ 
5%c |b, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 55c; 
fancy durum patent, 53% @5%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Feb. 28: spring top patents, 
$9.65@10.25 bbl, sumdend patent $9.25 
@9.80, first clear $8.20@8.60, second 
clear $6.40@7; hard winter short patent 
$9.10@9.60, 95 per cent patent $8.80@ 
9.30, straight $8.65@9.10, first clear $7.90 
@8.30; soft winter short patent $9.35@ 
9.70, standard patent $9@9.40, straight 
$8.85@9.15, first clear $8.20@8.50. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market kept pace with 
the advance in the options, and pre- 
miums were steady, with the exception 
of red winters, which were down Ic. A 
good demand prevailed for the better 
grades of milling wheat, mills taking on 
supplies of hard winters. There was 
also some call for the best grades of red 


winters at the lower levels, but this buy- 


ing was not aggressive. The lower and 
medium grades of hard winters moved 
fairly well at unchanged basis. Receipts 
of spring were extremely light, and the 
few cars offered were readily disposed 
of. Receipts of all wheat were light, to- 
taling 129 cars, against 198 a year ago. 
Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
7@8c over May, No. 3 red 4@6c over; 
No. 1 hard May price to 3c under, No. 2 
hard 2@3c under, No. 3 hard 3@8c un- 
der; No. 1 dark northern Ie under to lic 
over, No. 2 dark 5c under to 12c over, 
No. 1 northern May price to 5c over. 
Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $2.03 
@2.04 bu, No. 3 red $2@2.02; No. 1 hard 
$1.93@1.96, No. 2 hard $1.93@1.95, No. 
3 hard $1.88@1.93; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.95@2.11, No. 1 northern $1.91@1.96. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb, 22-28 ... .. 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week . 40,000 $5,000 88 
Year ago ........++ 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago. . 40,000 21,000 62 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn was steady, demand pre- 
vailed. Receipts were moderate and 
easily disposed of. Shipping sales were 
134,000 bus. Receipts totaled 1,080 cars, 
compared with 910 the week before, and 
2,471 a year ago. No. 4 mixed was quot- 
ed at $1.14@1.16 bu, No. 5 mixed $1.11 
@1.11%; No. 2 yellow $1.33, No. 4 yel- 
low $1.18@1.20%, No. 5 yellow $1.12@ 
1.18; No. 4 white $1.20%, No. 5 white 
$1.12@1.12%. 

Cash rye was firmer, and premiums 
kept up with the options, No. 2 selling 
around 6c under May. Mills were in the 
market again for supplies, as they are 
running their rye units here quite stead- 
ily. Receipts were 21 cars, against 76 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at $1.61 
@1.61% bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 28, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts— ,Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls..... 291 301 176 224 
Wheat, bus.... 339 385 630 237 
Corm, OUS...... 1,693 4,043 551 1,695 
Oats, bus...... 676 1,896 710 871 
Rye, bus......+ 40 100 4 12 
Barley, bus.... 320 208 80 109 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There is very little activity in the corn 
goods market. The rapid changes in the 
grain markets have made buyers very 
cautious in their purchases, and they are 
only taking on pe requirements. 
Sales are few and mainly in single car 
Corn flour was quoted Feb. 28 at 

corn meal $2.85@2.95, 
$2.85@2.95, and hominy 


lots. 
$2.90@3  cwt, 
cream meal 
$2.90@3. 
FEED PRICE CHART 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, has recently compiled and is 
sending out to the trade a chart showing 
the price range on feeds and grain by 
weeks for the last four years. It gives 
the prices on bran, standard middlings, 
oil meal, oats and corn, and should be 
of value to its recipients. 


CHANGES IN MEETING DATE 


L. F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces a 
slight change in the dates for the annual 
convention, which is to be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. The 
executive committee, believing the change 
desirable, has definitely fixed the dates 
at May 7-9, instead of May 6-8. 

Mr. Brown is oe to arrange 
for a private car party for members 
from Chicago and vicinity, They will 








leave over the Illinois Central on May 
5 at 6:15 p.m., and arrive at New Or- 
leans at 8:45 p.m. the following day. 
Those who would like to leave with this 
party should get in touch with Secretary 
Brown, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, for reservations. 


FIELDMEN TO CONVENE 
The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Fieldmen’s Association of Mill and 
Elevator Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies will be held in Chicago March 10- 
14, Headquarters will be at the Sherman 
Hotel. Among the speakers will be A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, and Frank J. Delaney, a 
Chicago grain man. H. C. Lee, assistant 
manager Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 

reau, is secretary of the association. 


NOTES 

J. E. Herbert, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
was confined to his home last week with 
a bad cold. 

J. R. Morris, wheat buyer, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago Feb. 27. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
spent several days in Minneapolis last 
week, visiting mill connections. 

A. J. Gardner, of Wade & Gardner, 
flour brokers, Chicago, has returned from 
a week’s trip to New York City. 

Cloyd Loughry, Loughry Bros. Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., called 
at the Federation offices on Feb. 27. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville, 
Tenn., was a Chicago visitor last week. 

W. H. Stokes, Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., visited in Chicago on 
Feb. 24, en route east on a business trip. 

G. W. McCleary, Fargo (N. D.) Mill 
Co., called at this office Feb. 25. He 
was returning to the mill from a trip to 
Ohio. ’ 

The Chicago Hebrew Master Bakers’ 
Association will hold a dance and enter- 
tainment the evening of April 11 at 
Gold’s Hall. 

Donald G. Lowell, manager feed de- 
partment, and T. D. Barry, sales depart- 
ment, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, last week visited local headquarters. 

The Hammond (Ind.) Modern Baking 
Co, will erect a plant at 28-34 State 
Street, the building to cost $70,000. This 
firm’s present bakery is located at 86 
State Street. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was at Chicago 
headquarters Feb. 24, returning later to 
Washington. The meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, which was to have been 
held on that day, was postponed. 

T. W. Foley, formerly salesman for 
the St. Paul Milling Co. in Wisconsin, 
has been engaged by B. N. Lathrop, 
general representative in Illinois and In- 
diana for the St. Paul Milling Co. and 
Excelsior Flour Mills, to cover central 
Illinois territory, with headquarters at 
Peoria. 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. has equipped its pancake flour 
unit with a 500-lb batch mixer, which 
can turn out about 5,000 small packages 
a day. This concern’s northern Michi- 
gan _ representative, Morris O’Connell, 
recently was trapped on the third floor 
of a hotel that burned, but escaped with 
the loss of a few pieces of clothing. 


MILWAUKEE 

The advance in wheat, which has 
pressed flour prices higher almost every 
day, has been too rapid to encourage 
trade, and mills have had difficulty in 
booking a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. There is, of course, the regular 
run of small orders, but a sale which 
runs into several car lots, with delivery 
past 30 days, is considered almost excep- 
tional. Regular customers, in the main, 
took on some fair-sized lots when the 
market broke recently; and are doing 
little. Occasional buyers are inquiring 
with some freedom, but little business 
results, as mills are not disposed to meet 
the low bids being made. 

Despite the limited volume passing, 
there is satisfaction expressed that it 
represents an equitable price basis, which 
was not true in the past few years. Re- 
sellers are not inclined to undersell mills 
to the same extent as formerly, adding 
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another satisfactory feature to the situ- 
ation. Mill prices advanced 35@45c bbl. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 28: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $10.45 
@10.85, standard patent $10.25@10.55, 
straight $9.90@10.25, first clear $8.25@ 
8.50, and second clear $6.50@7.10, in 98- 
lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

By right of a heavier advance in hard 
winter wheat than in spring, Kansas pat- 
ent prices went higher, but not quite so 
much as northwestern, doubtless due to 
keen competition for the limited busi- 
ness available. Spring bakers patent 
locally was offered at only 25@30c bb! 
more than Kansas of similar grade, a 
differential that reflects the relatively 
greater strength of winter wheat which 
has recently developed. 

Bakers as well as the family trade 
have been discouraged by the zigzag 
wheat market from buying flour, but 
mill representatives say they have put 
through some fair business, although it 
is in comparatively small lots. Jobbers 
are doing a good business with the re- 
tail trade, and claim they are getting 
limits, realizing that replacements will 
be expensive. The fact seems to be that 
the trade in general has given up the 
idea of trying to outguess a rampant 
market, and is playing a cautious game. 
Prices are 30@35c bbl higher. Closing 
quotations, Feb. 28: fancy brands of 
hard winter wheat patent $9.95@10.30, 
standard patent $9.90@10.15, straight 
$9.55@10, and first clear $8.10@8.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

|. Seerrerre 12,000 7,350 61 
Previous week ..... 12,000 7,250 60 
ee 12,000 3,500 29 
Two years ago ..... 16,000 800 5 
Three years ago.... 14,500 1,000 7 
Four years ago..... 24,000 5,800 25 
Five years ago..... 24,000 13,000 54 


There is little activity in the rye flour 
market. Established trade appears to 
have its needs pretty well covered, and 
seems satisfied merely to take delivery 
on old orders. The latest sharp rise in 
the rye market has occasioned another 
advance in the flour, which has had no 
balance from rye middlings, demand for 
which remains slack at an unusually low 
price. This makes the patent price ap- 
pear exorbitant, and is reflected all 
along the line. There seems to be only 
a small supply in second hands, but it 
is not being worked down enough to 
bring buyers to the mills. Export trade 
is dull and the few bids being made on 
this account are so ridiculously Iow that 
they are considered merely feelers. The 
quantity of quick shipment orders for 
small lots is restricted. Nomina] quo- 
tations, Feb. 28: fancy rye patent $8.40 
@8.50 bbl, pure white $8.25@8.40, 
Straight $8.10@8.20, pure dark $7.25@ 
7.35, and ordinary dark $6.90@7.10, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 28, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-—Receipts— -Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.. 16,840 43,050 19,350 32,200 
Wheat, bus. 53,200 43,400 43,525 55,375 


Corn, bus... 322,640 1,307,520 120,625 335,495 
Oats, bus... 147,400 393,800 344,817 487,400 


Barley, bus. 200,000 192,000 90,085 89,700 

Rye, bus.... 19,810 72,165 10,260 4,530 

Feed, tons.. 473 480 2,661 12,811 
NOTES 


Otto Timm, feed dealer, Plymouth, 
Wis., called on the Milwaukee wholesale 
and jobbing trade during the past week. 

The Casco (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
changed its name to the B. & H. Milling 
Co. The capital stock has been decreased 
from $40,000 to $25,000, and the number 
of directors from five to three. i 

The American Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Milwaukee, has purchased the old malt- 
house property at Broadway and Chi- 
cago Street, as the site for a proposed 
new warehouse and distributing depot. 
The malthouse was built in 1860, and 
lastly was owned by the Blatz interests. 
The American company has present head- 
quarters at 235-237 Broadway. Edwin 
Hasse is president and general man- 
ager. 

L. E. Meyer. 





The 1924-25 cotton crop of Australia 
is forecasted at 17,000 bales of 478 lbs, 
compared with 8,400 last year. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Continued dullness exists in the flour 


market. Regardless of whether it shows 
strength or weakness, it seems almost 
impossible to interest buyers except in 
cases where their stocks were utterly de- 
pleted. The limited buying during the 
last few months has caused some millers 
to express the fear that this year will see 
a decreased consumption. 

There is no doubt that there is a less- 
ened consumption of bakers’ bread in 
this territory, for practically all bakers 
are complaining about business being 
light. Flour bookings are lasting much 
longer than had been anticipated, and 
some mills are having trouble in getting 
shipping instructions on overdue flour, 
despite the fact that most of it is booked 
at very favorable figures. 

Business in the Southeast may be 
slighty better than in some other locali- 
ties, but millers doing business in that 
territory state that the volume of buy- 
ing is light and very conservative. But 
this very conservatism is one of the most 
encouraging features of the present sit- 
uation, for some time prices are almost 
sure to show a decline, and the less flour 
on the books at that time so much better 
off will both the milling industry and 
the buyers be. 

Some inquiries are being received for 
clears and straights, but few sales are 
resulting, due to the fact that buyers 
and sellers are far apart on their ideas 
of values. There is practically no busi- 
ness being done to the United Kingdom 
or the Continent, and only a limited 
amount to the Latin and South Ameri- 
can markets. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 28: soft winter 
short patent $9.50@10, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $9@9.40, first clear 
$8@8.50; hard winter short patent $9@ 
9.50, straight $8.60@8.90, first clear $7.50 
@7.90; spring first patent $9.50@10, 
standard patent $9.25@9.50, first clear 
$8@8.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DO BOS ccc citccnvessvcs 22,600 35 
Previous week ............ 24,100 37 
OO Pee Sere er 36,600 57 
TWO FORTS GOO oo ccscsvseee 36,100 | 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

POM, BOGE: cwecsccsnssssvee 43,700 50 
Previous week ............ 41,900 48 
Wl EE Caw webs co ees owes 48,600 56 
TWO FORTS OOO ecsccsvecees 37,000 4s 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 28, with comparisons: 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 96,250 114,390 90,710 157,720 

Wheat, bus..497,900 455,295 669,490 524,710 

Corn, bus....474,600 1,034,600 266,700 770,510 

Oats, bus....662,000 678,000 425,760 757,410 


Rye, bus..... 1,300 8.600 ..... 2,550 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 6,400 5,250 14,900 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 19,570 7,520 43,690 32,160 


Mixed feed, 
SACHB. .c20. 23,950 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Feb. 28, by 
St. Louis mills as follows: standard meal 
$2.55@2.65 cwt, cream meal $2.80@2.90, 
corn flour $2.85@2.95. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $8.85@8.95 bbl, standard 
patent $8.70@8.80, medium $8.40@8.50, 
Straight $8.15@8.25, fancy dark $6.40@ 
6.50, rye meal $7@7.10. 


WHEAT 


_ Demand for soft wheat is only fair. 
Several cars are taken daily by mills, 


21,830 179,010 200,320 
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mostly in near-by territory. Offerings 
are small. Hard wheat is in better de- 
mand, mills being in the market for Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Illinois descriptions. 
Receipts last week were 146 cars, against 
95 in the previous week. Cash prices on 
Feb. 28: No. 2 red, $2.08; No. 3, $2.04; 
No. 1 hard, $1.90@1.98. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Arrivals of corn from the country 
were very light last week. Demand also 
was light, while prices more or less fol- 
lowed the trend of the wheat market. 
Oats were dull, and prices followed other 
grains. 

Receipts of corn were 250 cars, against 
141 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Feb. 28: No. 3 corn $1.21, No. 5 corn 
$1.16, No. 6 corn $1.10; No. 2 yellow 
$1.28, No. 3 yellow $1.25@1.27, No. 4 
yellow $1.18@1.19, No. 5 yellow $1.16; 
No. 3 white $1.23@1.24, No. 4 white 
$1.18@1.19. Oats receipts, 266 cars, 
against 134. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
56@57c; No. 3 oats, 54@55c; No. 4 oats, 
53@54c. 

TO BUILD NEW BAKERY 

The Melsheimer Baking Co., one of the 
largest concerns here catering to the 
sweet goods and pastry trade of the city, 
has leased for a long period vacant lots 
in the rear of 5729 to 5739 Delmar Boule- 
vard, on white site the company contem- 
plates erecting a modern baking plant. 
The ground space is 80x105. The firm 
has also leased a store at 5729A Delmar 
Boulevard, which will be connected with 
the plant and used for a retail shop and 
general office. It is said that all of the 
Melsheimer shops in the city will be 
supplied by this plant. Edward C, Mel- 
sheimer is president of the company, and 
Fred Diedrich secretary. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis held a special meeting in the com- 
mittee room of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 26. The first 
thing brought to the attention of the 
club by Joseph H,. Albrecht, president, 
was the resolution recently drawn up 
condemning bakery mergers. It was de- 
cided to send copies of this resolution to 
all senators and congressmen from Mis- 
souri. 

The principal discussion of the after- 
noon dealt with the evil result of certain 
types of resale work. It was pointed out 
that some mills were in the habit of sell- 
ing a buyer more than they knew his or- 
dinary requirements dictated, and then, 
when he did not take out the full amount 
bought, this contract would be shifted 
around to other buyers. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the miller should 
look to the original buyer for payment 
of the draft; after that the buyer can 
dispose of his flour in any manner he 
sees fit. 

{n keeping with the recently adopted 
policy of greater activity on the part 
of the club, Mr. Albrecht appointed a 
committee, composed of Joseph Leip- 
man, C. J. Hanebrink and A. J. Wiese- 
han, to revise the bylaws so that regular 
meetings will be held more frequently 
than quarterly. It is thought that this 
committee will recommend meeting bi- 
monthly, and that the meeting be in the 
form of a dinner in the evening. It was 
also suggested that this committee rec- 
ommend that the name of the organiza- 
tion be changed from the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis to the St. Louis 
Flour Club. J. O. Morrissey, C. E. 
Schearer and H. E. Reid were named as 
a committee to arrange for the evening 
meetings. 

Séven new members were elected to the 
association at this meeting, as follows: 
Washburn Crosby Co., Zirnheld Flour 
Co., C. E. Schearer, St. Louis Flour 


Club, Reid-Reck Flour Co., Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and the Cahokia Flour 
Co. 

NOTES 


Octazio Hecht, of the Meyer Milling 
Co., St. Louis, will leave this week on 
a trip to South American markets. 


Lawrence B. Chapman, of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
recently visited his connection in this 
market. 


The George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has announced the employment 
of N. W. Mack in its sales and advertis- 
ing departments. 


.O. S, Otting, manager of the coarse 
flour department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office last week. 


W. J. H. Broch, who has been travel- 
ing in Illinois for the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., is now repre- 
senting the Reid-Reck Flour Co in that 
state. 


At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association, the 
following officers were elected: Michael 
Hoffman, president; Ernest Hohengar- 
ten, manager. 


George C. Martin, Jr., and William T. 
Brooking represented the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, at the hearing in 
Chicago last week regarding the estab- 
lishment of federal oats grades. They 
reported the meeting as very satisfac- 
tory. 

The date of the annual convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which is to be held in New 
Orleans, has been changed from May 
6-8, the original date set, to May 7-9. 
The headquarters of the convention will 
ve at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Paul Hohn has leased the bakery in 
the new building on South Kingshighway 
recently built by Armin Schwarz, a well- 
known retail baker of this city. The 
new plant, which Mr, Hohn will operate 
as soon as he closes the affairs of his 
bakery at Tower Grove and Arco ave- 
nues, is one of the most modern in the 
city. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour handlers here say very little new 
business is being transacted, and that the 
bulk of orders are those placed some 
time ago. Bakers and other flour buyers 
seem content to continue on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. That condition applies also 
to the trade with Europe and Latin 
America. 

Flour prices in New Orleans, Feb. 26: 

-—— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $10.50 $9.55 $11.65 
95 per cent ....... 9.90 9.25 11.00 
100 per cent ...... 9.70 9.05 ae 
CHE .cccccesseveces 9.50 8.85 
First clear .....+.- ions 8.50 


Second clear ...... coos 8.65 eee0 
Semolina, 6%c lb. Corn flour, $3.10 bbl. 
The corn movement is dull, and the 

wheat movement continues to be toward 

Europe, with a very small percentage 

bound for the tropics. On Feb. 26, ele- 

vator stocks were as follows: wheat, 1,- 

434,000 bus; corn, 540,000; oats, 352,000; 

rye, 36,000; barley, 3,000. 

A slight increase was noted in the flour 
movement to the tropics during the past 
week, when six of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America reported 
a total of 31,273 bags, as follows: J 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,275 
bags; Santiago, 1,400; Kingston, 1,180; 
Colon, 3,320; Puerto Cabello, 1,000; Pan- 
ama City, 1,750; Tumaco, 50; Guayaquil, 
510; Bocas del Toro, 375; Puerto Cas- 
tella, 550; Puerto Barrios, 1,700; Guate- 
mala City, 2,956. 

Munson Line: Havana, 600; Puerto 
Tarafa, 350; Caibarien, 200. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
1,600; Bluefields, 275. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,680; Vera Cruz, 1,700. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 500; Vera Cruz, 1,000; 
Bluefields, 500. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,400; Sagua la 
Grande, 1,782; Caibarien, 1,492; Nuevitas, 
1,400; Ciefuegos, 300. 

Rice was easy, but little activity was 
reported. Fancy blue rose was priced at 
61,@6%c. Prices dropped in most po- 
sitions three to four points in the futures 
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market, with July and August un- 
changed. Following are the figures post- 
ed Feb. 26 by the New Orleans Board 
of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 26 .. 757,037 605,327 

Same period, 1924 ... . 604,200 750,788 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 26 ..... 54,128 578,592 

Same period, 1924 .... 46,481 407,159 


NOTES 


George L. Ferry and Roy O’Keefe, of 
Schwartz & Ferry, have returned from a 
trade trip through Louisiana. 

Concerns and individuals having claims 
against the Mexican government are be- 
ing advised by the foreign trade bureau 
of the Association of Commerce that they 
must be filed before Aug. 30. . 

A silver punch bowl was presented to 
M. Schwartz, of Schwartz & Ferry, on 
the occasion of his twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. William Sehrt, president 
New Orleans Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, made the presentation. Several of 
the leading bakers of the city were pres- 
ent. 

The value of exports here in 1924 
reached $411,773,617. That represents a 
gain of 36.6 per cent more than the value 
of exports in 1923, according to the re- 
search department of the Association of 
Commerce. Figures on import values 
are not available, but it is reported an 
increase will be shown. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service is 
again free from probability of interrup- 
tion in its service between New Orleans 
and St. Louis, according to J. W. 
Mooney, of the traffic department at this 
port. Self-propelled express barges ar- 
rive in New Orleans in five days after 
leaving St. Louis. Express service does 
not interfere with the regular tows, five 
of which ply between New Orleans and 
St. Louis each month. The express barge 
service leaves St. Louis every Friday. 

R. A. Suruivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Business in flour continues small, for 
buyers are adhering to the policy of 
keeping stocks at a minimum. Shipping 
instructions are somewhat better, but 
there has been a dearth of new business. 
The present lull follows the good volume 
of business done in January, when some 
distributors bought more than needed. 

Because business offered has been so 
limited, many of the mills are not send- 
ing out new quotations, but name them 
when business is tendered. Best short 
soft winter patents were quotable here 
on Feb. 28 at $10.75@11.50, and standard 
patents $9.50@10.25. Some of the hard 
wheat mills are following the cash and 
option market closely and have raised 
their prices 25@45c bbl. They also cite 
the cheaper feed market as a reason for 
higher prices. Top prices asked for 
short hard winter patents last week were 
as high as $10.25 and as low as $9.75, 
with standard patents $9.20@9.60. These 
quotations are all more or less nominal. 
Blenders report movement on old busi- 
ness fairly good, but new buying prac- 
tically nil, and quotations have not been 
changed from $9.25@9.50. 

Corn meal was about as quiet as flour, 
but prices were slightly firmer, mills ask- 
ing $5.75@6 for best cream, basis 24's. 
Some cheaper prices have been circulat- 
ing in this market, but buyers have been 
little interested, as they seem to be wait- 
ing until the consuming demand picks 
up, which is expected after March 1, 
when farming operations will become 
more active. Corn demand is still re- 
stricted, but there seems a scarcity of 
good milling white, the price of which 
has risen severa) cents here during the 
past few days. 

NOTES 

W. E. Meek, Marissa, IIl., visited the 
office of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
during the week. 

L. De Burger, sales manager for the 
Elevator Milling Co., Springfield, IIl., 
visited the Merchants’ Exchange last 
Thursday. 

K. D. Glover, manager of the local 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., is 
home from Oklahoma City, where he at- 
tended the funeral of Mrs. Glover’s 


mother. 
Grorce WILLIAMSON. 
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PRE-WAR RUSSIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

Lonpon, Feb. 11.—In last week’s issue 
the report of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome was commented 
on and a statement made therein repeat- 
ed to the effect that, in pre-war years, 
Russia exported an average of 150,000,- 
000 bus wheat. ‘This figure has since 
been checked from old records, and it 
would appear to be grossly inaccurate. 
During the 10 years 1904-13, an average 
quantity of 640,000,000 bus was shipped 
from Russian ports, Germany being the 
destination of over 20 per cent of this 
quantity. 

This adds considerably to the argu- 
ment presented last week that high prices 
in the wheat market were the natural 
result of a world shortage, since Rus- 
sia, formerly a supplier of 640,000,000 
bus annually to the world market, is now 
a customer in the market and helping to 
raise the price. 

This is a strong bull point and one 
which should not be overlooked when 
trying to gauge the future of the mar- 
ket. Though the decline in prices so 
long looked for has set in, it is still the 
belief of many that higher markets will 
yet be seen, as the deficiency in Europe 
certainly exists and must be made up 
from the exporting countries. 

* ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Feb, 11.—The falling flour 
market has brought in its train a slack 
and unprofitable period, flour traders 
having to stand by and watch their sup- 
plies depreciate in value without being 
able to defend themselves. There has 
been a complete absence of demand, due 
to buyers waiting for the expected lower 
prices. 

One of the difficulties experienced by 
the flour trade in London for some 
months has been the premium asked by 
mills for forward delivery, flour in store 
in London being much the cheaper. On 
a rising market this position might work 
out its own salvation but, unless the 
present situation alters materially, the 
stocks of flour in London will be re- 
duced to a minimum, as in the early part 
of last year. 

Canadian export patents are offered at 
56s, c.i.f., February shipment, 56s 6d for 
March, and 56s 9d for April, a decline 
of 6s 6d sack from the top price on 
Jan, 29. The spot value is not over 57s, 
ex-store, with no buyers. Much the same 
conditions prevail as regards top pat- 
ents, which are offered at 58@59s for 
February, with the same premium for 
more distant positions and on the spot. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 54s 
6d upward, and although this would ap- 
pear a fair price no business is reported. 

Several offers of Kansas have been re- 
ceived, good quality top grades coming 
at 56@57s, and good clears at 53@54s, 
but no transactions are reported, 

Australian tiours have suffered to a 
lesser extent from the general decline, 
and near at hand lots can be purchased 
at 50s, c.i.f., with those a little more dis- 
tant at 50s 6d, while there are scattered 
offers from Australian millers at 52s 6d. 
The spot value is about 53s. 

Plate low grade is not offered freely, 
and sellers demand 39s 6d sack, which is 
considered about 1s 6d above its value. 
Minneapolis low grade is on offer at 39s 
6d@40s. 

London millers have reduced their 
price for straight run flour to 57s, deliv- 
ered, which is equal to about 53s 6d, 
c.i.f., and it would seem that there is 
no flour offering which can compete with 
it for value while London millers pro- 
duce their present quality. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals show some increase over last 
week. Quantities, given in sacks of 280 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








Ibs each, are: from the United States, 
Atlantic 18,251, Pacific 6,800; Canada, 
4,080; Australia, 5,525; Argentina, 800; 
Continent, 800, 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat values have declined. heavil 
during the week, with Manitobas lead- 
ing the way. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
is not offered on passage, but February- 
March has been sold at 72s 94@73s 3d, 
with March at 73s 44%4d@74s. No. 2 
hard winters are offered at 69s 414d 
for February shipment. Australian on 
passage has been sold at 69s and Feb- 
ruary at 69s 3d. Choice white Karachi 
is offered for February-March at 67s, 
and May-June at 63s. No. 2 club Cal- 
cutta for April-May is offered at 64s. 
Rosafe, 64-lb, for January-February has 
been sold at 67s 6d@68s 3d; Rosaria, 
64-lb, for January-February at 68s. 


FEED 

Owing to continental orders, many 
mills have been running full time, with 
the result that there has been an in- 
creased quantity of middlings on offer, 
reducing the price nearly 15s to £8 10s 
ton, ex-mill, Bran, in comparison, has 
been firm at £8 10s. Plate pollards, 
owing to reduced quantity offering, have 
maintained their price at £7 17s 6d, c.i-f., 
on passage, January-February being 
held for £7 18s 9d and February-March 
at £7 16s 3d. Fancy Plate middlings 
are inclined to be easier at £9 5s for 
both January-February and February- 
March. 

Linseed is quiet and easier in price. 
Calcutta to London on spot, afloat, and 
for January-February is nominal at £25; 
for February-March there are sellers at 
£25, and for April-May £24 has been 
accepted. Calcutta to Hull, afloat, is 
nominal at £25 2s 6d, with January- 
February at £25. Bold Bombay to Lon- 
don is offered for January-February and 
February-March shipment at £25 10s. 
Plate to London, on passage, is nominal 
at £22 7s 6d. North Russian is of- 
fered at £22 5s for February-March. 
Cottonseed is quiet, and, although Lon- 
don prices are nominally unchanged for 
Bombay to Hull, all prices are easier. 
Bombay to London, February-March, is 
nominal at £10 12s 6d. Bombay to Hull, 
spot value, is nominal at £9 12s 6d, new 
crop on passage has been sold at £9 15s, 
January-February is offered at £10 10s, 
and the same price for February-March. 


OATMEAL 
The demand for oatmeal continues 
negligible, with sellers of spot parcels at 
£18 10s@£19, which is below the lowest 
prices received from either America or 
Canada during the week, and until quo- 
tations come below the present spot 
value there is no inducement for traders 
to buy. There have been offers of rolled 
oats at 45s, c.i.f., for shipment, and oat- 
meal at 44s, although it is understood 
that the larger mills show no anxiety for 
fresh business. Their prices for rolled 
oats have been reduced to about 47s per 
280 Ibs. 


DEATH OF PROMINENT OSLO BUYER 
The death is announced of Johan Bau- 
mann, of the firm of Johan Baumann & 
Co. A/S, Oslo, Norway, at the age of 
55. Mr. Baumann was well known in the 
Oslo flour trade, his firm being one of 
the leading flour distributors in Norway. 


PRICE OF BREAD IN ITALY 


Reports from Rome indicate a further 
advance in the price of bread in Italy. 


Best quality is now sold at the equiva- 
lent of 50c loaf of 2 lbs 3 oz, and in- 
ferior quality, known as “economic 
bread,” at 44c. In pre-war days bread 
sold in Italy at 8c per 2 lbs $ oz. 


BRITISH NATIONAL GRANARIES 


An interesting article appears in the 
February number of The Miller on the 
establishment of national granaries in 
Great Britain. 

Lord Crawford recently stated, before 
the food commission, that it was only 
necessary to raise a finger to divert 
thousands of tons of wheat to British 
ports, making it unnecessary to hold 
large stocks in store to provide for an 
emergency. 

The Miller considers grain reserves 
necessary, and especially favors an en- 
trepét system of storage. By this is 
meant that London, Bristol, Liverpool 
and Hull should become the provisioning 
stores of the Continent, competing with 
Antwerp and Dunkirk in this respect. 

There exists every facility for building 
up such a trade, and the construction of 
large storage silos would provide work 
for thousands of unemployed. Free, 
cheap or preferential storage could be 
offered to attract grain growers and 
holders, whose concern is to bridge as 
quickly as possible the gulf between 
themselves and the consumer. The Mill- 
er suggests that the system should be 
controlled by a board of grain commis- 
sioners, who would have nothing to do 
with buying or selling, and proceeds to 
enumerate the advantages of such a 
system. 

The article concludes by saying that a 
national elevator is at once a magnet 
for supplies, a bank for money, a larder 
for the people’s food and a perpetual in- 
surance policy, with a very low premium, 
but giving an inestimable return should 
a sudden catastrophe occur. A national 
granary has been suggested many times, 
but the idea has met with a mixed re- 
ception from those directly concerned 
and no attempts have been made to 
launch a workable scheme. Time will 
show whether the entrepét system, as 
proposed by The Miller, will take root 
and result in Great Britain becoming a 
vast grain store, not only for Europe 
but for the world. 


A GREEN DRESS IN PARLIAMENT 

After a Christmas vacation of eight 
weeks, Parliament reassembled on Feb. 
10, and the opening days of the new ses- 
sion have been by no means colorless. 
A woman member had the great temerity 
to appear in a bright apple green dress, 
with shingled hair. 
gazed upon her in amazement, and then 
rubbed their eyes to make sure it was 
not an optical delusion. Hitherto none 
of the women members have dared to 
wear anything but the traditional black 
and white in the House of Commons, 
but this newcomer took the law into her 
own hands and imperturbably defied the 
customs of that august body. The pleas- 
ing touch of color was apparently wel- 
comed rather than decried, and perhaps 
some of the other women members will 
assist in altering the color scheme of 
Parliament. 


The Liverpool Market 
Liverpoot, Feb. 11.—There is very lit- 
tle demand for either home milled. or 
imported flour. Forward offers of Ca- 
nadian for shipment are about 4s sack 
lower. There is a general decline of 6d 
sack for home milled, and bakers are 


Her fellow-members . 


taking delivery on old contracts slowly. 
Foreign flour on spot is quiet, and im- 
porters have been compelled to reduce 
quotations 1@@s sack to promote sales. 
Further sales have been made to Russia 
from Liverpool. 

English milled flours are quoted ex- 
store at 56@6ls, according to grade, 
Minnesota patents at 60s, Kansas patents 
at 57s and Australian patents at 55s, c.i.f. 


Trading in foreign wheat has been 
quiet, millers and merchants being im- 
pressed by heavy shipments, which prom- 
ise a plentiful supply of grist for for- 
ward requirements. Shipments to this 
country have been light, but heavy to the 
Continent, and the latter has also taken 
a big supply from ports of call, no less 
than 18 full cargoes having been ordered 
to continental ports in the past week. 
There is an increase of 1,000,000 qrs in 
the floating supply headed for the Con- 
tinent. 

Options have fluctuated very. widely, 
but with a better continental demand 
they closed today distinctly firmer, as 
follows: March, 14s 344d per 100 lbs; 
May, 13s 10d; July, 13s 5d. 

The import needs of Russia merit spe- 
cial notice. It is expected that that 
country will need to import 500,000 tons 
food, and some seed grain. It would ap- 
pear that over 2,000,000 qrs wheat will 
be needed, Grain is also wanted by 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and a feature 
during the last few weeks has been the 
very large quantity taken by Italy. 
Germany also has complained of a short- 
age, but it is believed that her trouble, 
as well as France's, is high prices rather 
than actual scarcity. 

Mill offals are in moderate demand 
and linseed cakes easier in all positians. 
Sales were made of American for March 
shipment at £12@£12 2s 6d. Plate cakes 
for February-March shipment are press- 
ing for sale, but buyers hold off.. A par- 
cel arrived sold at £11 10s, ex-quay. 
Palm kernel feeding cake is in request 
at £9 5s@£9 10s ton, ex-mill. Egyptian 
undecorticated cotton cake is offered at 
£7 17s 6d@£8, ex-ship. 

- * 

A. B. Spence, of Fennell, Spence & 
Co., Liverpool, has been elected vice 
president of the Seed Oil and Cake 
Trade Association for this year. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Feb. 9.—Trade in flour has 
been confined to sales of small spot lots 
or flour to arrive. Large bakers are 
not operating and, even if they were, 
their purchases would be confined to 
English milled flour, owing to better 
facilities for delivery. 

Spring wheat flours are quoted at 57s 
6d@58s, net, cif. Belfast, and 58s@ 
58s 6d, Dublin, March seaboard ship- 
ment. Importers are not able to secure 
this price for any quantities, but have 
been able to place some small retail lots. 

Fair quantities of Minnesota flours 
have been brought into Belfast during 
the past two or three months, but they 
have mostly been sold under mills’ prices, 
and purchasers do not seem very en- 
thusiastic about them. 


It is reported that there is some Kan- 
sas flour arriving in Belfast—probably 
5,000 to 10,000 bags—which has been of- 
fered at 57s 6d, delivered, without much 
headway being made. Cables from Kan- 
sas millers are few, but one quotation 
this week was 57s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. 

Manitoba flours have fluctuated great- 
ly in price during the week, and are con- 
siderably lower. It has been possible to 
buy a very good top grade short patent 
Manitoba under mill’s own brand at 58s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Ex- 
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port patents were quoted at 55s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., either port. 

Despite the low prices, however, no 
business was done. Large bakers and 
consumers would not operate, and im- 
orters were not inclined to purchase 
any flour themselves. Spot prices are 
being maintained at about shipment fig- 
ures, as there is very little to be had on 
spot in quantity. American soft winters 
are practically off the market. 

Owing to the fact that oatmeal is 
about the cheapest commodity offering, a 
big inquiry for shipment has developed 
and some importers were able to do quite 
a good business. Medium probably had 
the biggest sale, and quite fair-sized par- 
cels have been sold for February-March 
seaboard shipment at 45s 6d@46s per 
280 Ibs, ¢.i.f., Belfast, and so keen were 
buyers to operate that May shipment 
could have been sold, but mills refused 
to go further ahead than April. 

Rolled oats shared in the steady busi- 
ness which prevailed, and some lots were 
sold as far ahead as mills would go, at 
4s 64@A7s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. The high price of flour and the 
poor crop of really good milling oats in 
Ireland should indicate a good trade in 
oatmeal during the summer. Spot prices 
are being maintained at shipment fig- 
ures and stocks are in small compass, 
being only equal to requirements. 

Mill offals have maintained their firm 
price, and demand is quite equal to sup- 
ply. Home milled white bran is £11 ton, 
ind £11 10s in Dublin and the south. 


SCOTLAND 

Grascow, Feb. 11.—The sharp declines 
in Winnipeg and Chicago have excited 
the market here, but most traders are 
inclined to think that it has only been a 
shaking out of the outside speculative 
element and are prepared to see prices 
go up again. In fact many think this 
setback will make for strength. It is 
the general opinion that from now until 
the new North American crop begins to 
be sold the market will be extremely 
sensitive. It is noted that no adverse re- 
ports on the new crop are forthcoming 
but, should this occur, the effect on the 
market would be tremendous. 

Home millers’ prices have eased, and 
are 58@62s per 280 lbs, delivered. Im- 
ported Manitobas are quoted at 58@59s, 
cif., American winters 57@58s, Cana- 
dian winters 55@56s, and Kansas 58s 6d 
@59s. Australian flour is still easily the 
cheapest on the market at 52@54s sack, 
c.f. There is a great demand for this 
flour; stocks are taken as soon as they 
arrive, and will be wanted for some 
months. 

Stocks of flour and wheat in Glasgow, 
Jan, 31: flour, 116,000 bbls, compared 
with 128,571 in December, 1924, and 66,- 
285 in January, 1924; wheat, 373,000 bus, 
compared with 569,333 in December, 
1924, and 246,400 in January, 1924. 


CONTROVERSY OVER DELAYED VESSEL 


The steamer Kerkonkson, from New 
York, carrying a cargo of flour, was se- 
riously delayed in reaching Glasgow 
through stress of weather, aggrevated 
by shortage of coal. About a week be- 
fore she was docked in the Clyde it was 
learned in Glasgow that she had had to 
put into Lochboisdale, in the outer Heb- 
rides for coal. Some of the shippers 
of flour and other goods are disposed to 
claim compensation, but the owners of 
the vessel argue that the delay comes 
within the meaning of an act of God. 
The shippers, however, contend that neg- 
lect to carry sufficient coal to enable the 
voyage to be completed, even in heavy 
weather, is not an act of God. 

Another interesting shipping point has 
arisen in connection with a Boat which 
reached Glasgow with more wheat than 
she is supposed to have loaded. Who is 
to get the balance? To whom does it be- 
long? That is the intricate question that 
has been raised. 


BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Bakers are interested in the contro- 
versy now raging between the importers 
of raw sugar, who refine it in this coun- 
try, and the refiners of sugar from beets 
grown here. The government has pro- 
posed subsidies a other aids to the 
sugar beet industry which total about 
24s per 112 lbs. 

The refiners of imported raw sugar 
say that they have no quarrel with the 
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proposal in so far as it is an aid to the 
agricultural position, but that they do 
not see why the refiners should be bene- 
fited as well. They state that they al- 
ready have to compete with foreign re- 
finers, and that their trade is badly har- 
assed without further and probably fatal 
blows being struck. 

While the proposal might kill this in- 
dustry it would certainly aid several 
others, such as the manufacturers of 
sugar refining machinery, as new’ plants 
would have to be built to refine the larg- 
er output of sugar beets. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, Feb. 9.—Many interested 
in flour imports from the United States 
are now giving more attention to the 
markets. During the past week some of 
the southwestern mills lowered their 
prices considerably, and several im- 
porters made counter bids, which led to 
a few transactions, although the quanti- 
ties offered and purchased were limited. 

It is reported that central Europe 
bought quantities of flour for early ship- 
ment, but the truth of this cannot be ver- 
ified. Purchases consist almost entirely 
of hard winter wheat export patents and 
the prices paid range $10.60@11.90 per 
220 lbs, c.i.f., Rotterdam or Amsterdam. 

Home millers continue to offer their 
flour at $10.10@10.30. As the sale of 
flour remains unsatisfactory, and Ger- 
many keeps out of the market, home 
millers have to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the local market in order to dis- 
pose of their output and to avoid ac- 
cumulating stocks. 

In view of conditions being so dis- 
jointed, many buyers consider it safer, 
at present, to keep out of the market 
for forward shipment. Under any con- 
ditions the home mills will fight for the 
trade, which they require in full in order 
to work at a sufficient capacity to be 
economic. Should the demand from cen- 
tral Europe increase it would help the 
situation. 


GERMANY 

Hameorc, Feb. 10.—During the last 
days of January the well-introduced Ca- 
nadian brands advanced to the highest 
price reached during this crop, viz., 
$12.75, while Kansas patents went to 
$11@11.50. At this point it appeared as 
though a very large business would be 
done for February-March shipment, and 
then the Reichs Getreide Stelle (the 
state wheat office) stepped into the 
breach and unloaded about 60,000 tons 
rye and wheat. In no time these sup- 
plies pushed the wheat price down about 
41 marks (25c bu). Importers were 
dumbfounded, and certain influential 
newspapers supported them. The state 
wheat office stopped selling, but the dam- 
age was done, as importers of wheat and 
rye were left facing losses on their 
afloat purchases. 

Flour buyers lost all desire to pur- 
chase flour for shipment, because the 
German mills had now secured a lot of 
cheap wheat against which $12.75 for 
Canadian patent could not compete. 
However, it seems that the mills imme- 
diately sold flour at very low prices to 
Poland and Russia, thus divesting them- 
selves of any benefits they might have 
secured through their cheap wheat. 

When the state wheat office stopped 
selling, prices began immediately to ad- 
vance, until about 25 marks of the de- 
cline had been retrieved. Next came the 
decline in Chicago, bringing numerous 
firm offers of both Canadian and Kan- 
sas patents, but with little selling, as 
buyers were certain that the anticipated 
great break had come. 

A very bearish feeling immediately 
showed itself in this market, even though 
Chicago recovered nearly 5c in one day, 
and in spite of the fact that Liverpool 
advanced sharply. The great advance 
during the last month had quite con- 
vinced German importers that prices 
were up to stay, and they were begin- 
ning to have confidence in high flour 
prices and to buy for February-March 
shipment, but now they consider that the 
present prices of flour and wheat call 
for conservative trading. 

The weather continues warm and the 
winter wheat crop is making good pros: 
ress. A very fine crop is promised if a 
heavy frost does not set in or if the 
belated winter does not make its ap- 


pearance in March or April. The fact 
that the winter has been extremely light 
so far has reduced the consumption of 
wheat and rye flour greatly, so that 
present demand is not 25 per cent of 
last year’s. Enormous stocks of peas 
and beans are still in the warehouses, 
and are being sold at a sacrifice, which 
also helps to depress the flour market. 

Last week there was a rumor in this 
market that the United States govern- 
ment had decided to place a ban on ex- 
ports of flour and wheat for the balance 
of this crop. This rumor quickly proved 
to be untrue. 

Prices of flour in Hamburg are as 
follows: Canadian patents, $11.25@11.75, 
February-March shipment, Kansas pat- 
ents, $10.50@11, February-March ship- 
ment. In spite of the decline, very little 
flour was thrown on the market by weak 
holders and no sales under $10.60, f.o.b., 
were reported. 

Berlin reports a lack of demand, but 
with very small stocks and no forced 
sales. 

The market in Bremen is dull. 

Dresden stocks are rapidly being 
cleared, but very little interest is dis- 
played in new shipment contracts. 

Frankfort reports very few purchases 
for shipment. 

It is said that the potato crop now 
in storage is rotting, and that a large 
portion will be found unfit for human 
consumption. If this is true a large 
business in flour in March and April 
may be expected. At the end of this 
month, stocks should be so small as to 
force buying on a large scale. 


GREECE 
Aruens, Feb. 5.—Imports of flour into 
Pireus during 1924, giving country of 
origin: 








Bags of 

From— 140 lbs 
DY CUE ve iS edersueea se seecennss 150,910 
Other American ports ............s. 12,200 
CO rrr rte tere ka ee 60,319 
EY S04 os studabeeeneeewew nen 37,998 
PEC T 1 ET TA TT TLE TT. 15,518 
ri, RR eee ‘aC OR ET AR eC e0 2,193 
PN: 60.066. ce Cnc nteserrentace 4,636 
BOUROTER ccccccccecetecccccesececese 4,486 
Constantinople (transshipment) ..... 1,008 
Various Greek ports (transshipment) 28,968 
WEAR) cccccecscevevcscesccevececes 318,236 


Imports of flour into Saloniki during 
1924, giving countries of origin and 
grades: 


Bags of 

From-— 140 lbs 
United States (80% clears, 20% high 

PPT ere ree Cee eee 550,000 


Canada (80% patents, 20% clears).. 145,000 


Australia (soft patent) .........66. 15,000 
FEQIW (CIORTH) ccccccccccccscvedvocces 154,000 
Prance (CLEATS) ..cccccccrcceccccces 60,000 
Roumania (high and medium).....: 11,245 
Serbia (whole wheat and high)..... 8,000 
Bulgaria (straights) ..........es.. 2,637 
Egypt (Australian patents) ......... 1,052 
Bee CLOW MERGER) 2c. cece sccccccecs 394 
Other countries (clears) ............ 60,000 


Total ...ccccccccccccscccveccsvecs 1,007,328 

The above statistics, supplied by The 
Northwestern Miller’s correspondent in 
Greece, cover the import of wheat flour 
only, as little other flour is imported. 
A large percentage shown as originating 
from New York is doubtless of Cana- 
dian origin. 

The larger proportion of Greek im- 
ports took place during the latter half 
of 1924, as Greek mills were able to un- 
dersell American mills for the first half 
of the year. The advance in prices 
saved the situation for many importers 
who had flour, bought at anywhere be- 
tween $6.50@7.80 bbl in 1923, lying in 
the warehouses of Pirzus and Saloniki 
until May or June. ‘Those who had not 
waited as long as this suffered severe 
losses, but when the market began to 
advance those who had been patient were 
able to get out of their difficulties very 
comfortably. 

At the beginning of this advance 
Greek importers, and especially those in 
Saloniki, were convinced of the crop 
shortage and proceeded to cover their 
requirements for each month, The larg- 
est part of this business was done with 
speculating export houses in New York 
with intimate connections in Greece. 

The result of their foresight was that, 
until very recently, flour could be bought 
in Greece at a discount of at least $1 
from the price asked by American mills. 

These speculators have now curbed 
their activities, as they consider the mar- 
ket too high to indulge in extensive buy- 
ing. The consequence is that millers 
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have now a greater chance of doing busi- 
ness direct with Greek importers. 

Prices of flour in Pirzeus, however, are 
still below American levels, as the ad- 
vance in America has been so rapid that 
this market has been unable to keep up. 
Further, the Greek government fixes the 
price of flour and bases its calculations 
on the price of wheat a fortnight prior 
to the period to be considered. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN SILOS 

A Department of Commerce report 
says that negotiations between Italian 
interests and representatives of the Sov- 
iet government regarding a concession 
for the operation of grain silos in Odessa 
have miscarried, and have been aban- 
doned indefinitely. The attitude of the 
Soviets, and their lack of conciliatory 
spirit, are alleged to be responsible for 
the unsuccessful conclusion of the nego- 
tiations. The unhealthy state of finan- 
cial investments and commercial endeav- 
ors in Soviet Russia also contributed to 
the miscarriage of the negotiations, ac- 
cording to Consul Young, Venice. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 2, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 

Pom From 








Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast .. . eee. 28.00 23.00 23.00 
Bergen .. ° ° « cess 37.00 eevee 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eoee 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol « 23.00 .... «+++ 28.00 seas 
Cardiff ...... 33.00 .... «s.- 38.00 sees 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP cccccecs 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 600s 
DOORS .cccce 30.00 .... «... 30.00 
DUR cccces 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 . 
GIPOtAP 220 c SOOO neice sees secs aes 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 rT 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
HAVre .ccccce 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 eeve 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Biull wccccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 sees 
Leith .cccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 TT 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... ones 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 er 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
BEATOCTIIOR «2c BEO8 wece cease ves eeee 
SOOTPORNEIO ccc DOO cave ccs0 aes eeee 
Oslo ..ccccces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... SEGP cece cose ves oan 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton.. 24.00 .... «6.5 sees sees 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ....... BO.0O cece coos coves eeee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 





January Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
January, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 








Other 
Bran and mill- 
To— middlings Screenings feeds 
Belgium ....ccccee eee eve 10 
Finland ....-ccees rr 0% 10 
GOFERARY .c.ccicces 27 “es 702 
Netherlands ...... eee 166 767 
Sweden ....sceccee eee see 84 
United Kingdom... aes eee 70 
Camade ...ccccceces 8 ee 29 
BOORIOO ccceseccese 55 oes 4 
CO. sos vereceseus 105 13 528 
Other West Indies. 2 ea 4 
GOMOR cvccrccecece eve 103 oes 
Other countries ... 4 eee 27 
WOGRNe sceevvccar 201 282 2,235 
Totals— : 
December ....... 589 669 1,153 
November ...... 535 765 3,510 
|) ere 54 585 2,734 
September ...... 199 104 685 
BBN ccccccses 25 53 1,566 
Te 56 149 230 
JUNO .nccccccecs 81 209 322 
BE cv vaccceccens 77 87 581 
BE ccccicvsces 296 976 700 
BERNER. cccccgeece 405 1,119 1,341 
February ....... 251 745 778 
c—Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 
To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ......... ece 6,085 see 
Denmark .........29,314 ° 1,120 
Germany ......... 6,160 1,122 14,004 
Netherlands ...... 78 23,879 756 
SE ees bi e60 408 jae 7 1,736 
Sweden ........... 1,126 eee 112 
Irish Free State .. oT 224 eae aie 
United Kingdom.. 672 1,292 9,192 196 
Canada .........- ane eee 406 175 
Mexico ....cccccee ose oe 43 ome 
West Indies ...... aoe 2 9 37 
TORR ccccccens 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 
Totals— 
December ...... 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
November ...... 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 
| rere 39,645 20,861 19,331 228 
September ...... 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 
, Pee 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 
arc 4,750 25,911 417 852 
MEE wctccescecss 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 
BMY ccrccsccces 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 
BEE ccecesecss 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 
March ...cce-s- 4,350 23,528 3,138 1,241 
February ......-- 7,333 22,620 432 608 














PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

Canada is at present engaged in work- 
ing out two experiments in public own- 
ership of public services that are des- 
tined profoundly to influence the future 
history of this country. The first of 
these in point of financial importance is 
in the field of steam railways and the 
other is a hydroelectric development. 

The Canadian National Railways sys- 
tem did not have its inception in any 
desire on the part of any one to involve 
this country in a railway investment. It 
is the deserted child, or rather family, 
of private capital. Having assumed the 
position of sponsor, the government of 
Canada had to adopt the family when 
the other fellow refused to carry out his 
duties. So far public ownership has been 
marked by a wonderful change for the 
better in the quality of the service and 
general conduct of the business, There 
are also quite clear signs that the system 
can be made to pay. Progress toward 
self-sufficiency in this respect is definite 
and substantial, 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario, a creation of the legis- 
lature of the province of Ontario, is the 
other public enterprise to which refer- 
ence is made. This is older than the 
railway system, and was from the first 
publicly owned, It has grown in a few 
years from a feW scattered units around 
Niagara Falls to a tremendous aggre- 
gation of local power schemes welded in- 
to one and operating under the control 
of the commission. Year by year it is 
widening and strengthening its service 
to the public. Ontario consumers get 
their electricity at cost, and this province 
is now a veritable paradise in the matter 
of cheap and abundant electric power 
for every kind of use. 

Sir Henry Thornton, an American who 
became British, is the genius who pre- 
sides over the Canadian National Rail- 
ways system and Sir Adam Beck, a na- 
tive of the province, is the founder and 
head of the hydro-electric commission. 
Both will go down into history as mak- 
ers of Canada. 


TORONTO 

‘The domestic flour trade of Canada is 
deadly dull. Fluctuating prices have 
killed all initiative for the time being, and 
both millers and buyers are by common 
consent keeping out of the trouble that 
might follow aggressive or speculative ac- 
tion. Prices followed wheat, advancing 
10c bbl during the week. Quotations, 
Feb, 28, with comparisons for previous 
week: 


Feb. 28 Feb. 21 
Tops ... - $11.10 $10.70 
Patents 10.85 10.45 
Seconds ....... 10.60 10.20 
BREDOTE cc ccese eran s : 10.40 10.00 
PME CIOOEE. ci riecccoveces 9.50 9.10 
Low grade ...... ee rere 8.30 7.90 
PSOE TOO 6 occ cccccusvcees 5.60 5.60 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10¢e bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c¢ bbl. 

Soft winter flour is doing poorly. 
Trade is not keen. Prices advanced 35c 
during the week, in sympathy with 
springs. Quotations, Feb. 28: standard 
quality 90 per cent patents $8.25 bbl, 
secondhand jute bags, car lots, basis 
Montreal freights; to city of Toronto 
trade, $8.10. 

Rumors of further Russian business 
in flour are not confirmed, and exporting 
trade in general is small. Wheat is the 
controlling factor, and it has taken the 
wrong turn for new business. 


are about all that mills can sell. Com- 


pared with the previous Saturday, the 
Quotations, Feb. 28: 


week closed 2s up. 








Odd lots 
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standard brands of export patents 60s 
per sack of 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
March seaboard, seven-day terms; April- 
May, 3d over. 

Ontario soft winters for shipment to 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London are held 
by millers at 52s 6d@53s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f. terms. 

WHEAT 

Winnipeg wheat started upward again 
early in the week, As a result, Ontario 
millers are more cautious than ever and 
current business is light. Quotations, 
Feb, 28: No. 1 northern, on track, Bay 
ports, $2.17% bu, an increase of 8%c 
since a week ago; other grades at Win- 
nipeg spreads. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is firmer in 
sympathy with springs, and is about 5c 
higher. Mills are paying (Feb. 28) $1.65 
@1.70 bu for milling grades in wagon- 
loads at their doors, and $1.80 for car 
lots on track at country shipping points. 


CEREALS 

Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
quiet, and prices show no change. Quo- 
tations, Feb, 28: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute 
bags, $8 bbl, in mixed car lots to the 
trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Wholesale jobbers get 
a discount of 20c bbl from these prices. 

Exporting trade is impossible at pres- 
ent. Canadian prices for rolled oats and 
oatmeal are too high. No quotations be- 
ing made. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $16 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, 
car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Business has fallen off in these grains, 
and the market is quiet. Owing to the 
decline in prices, millfeed is now in 
better demand for feeding purposes than 
coarse grains. Quotations, Feb. 28: No. 
3 Canadian western oats 67c bu, c.i.f., 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 American yel- 
low corn $1.42, basis Toronto freights; 
No. 3 Ontario oats 57@60c, country 
points, according to freights; malting 
barley, 85@90c; rye, $1.40@1.45; stand- 
ard screenings, $27.50 ton, track, Bay 
ports. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Shipping companies are not booking 
much ocean freight space for flour. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
28: London, Liverpool, Manchester 2Ic; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, 
Leith and Newcastle 23c; Aberdeen, 3lc; 
Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam 22c; Danzig, 31c; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 3lc; 
Stockholm, 30c,—March-April shipment. 


CANADIAN CEREAL COMPANY ASSETS 


H. T. Jamieson, Toronto, trustee for 
the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., which has been in liquidation for 
some years, is now announcing a sale by 
which the remaining assets of the com- 
pany will be disposed of at public auc- 
tion on March 17, at Toronto. The 
properties to be sold include mills at 
Tillsonburg, Lindsay and Embro, Ont., 
together with other physical assets and 
brands, 

When complete this sale will close the 
last chapter of one of the most ambitious 
milling mergers ever attempted in Can- 
ada. The idea of amalgamating the oat- 
meal mills of Ontario originated in the 
year 1909 with parties in Montreal, and 
later was carried out, mostly by pur- 
chase outright of the properties wanted. 
Some of these oatmeal mills owned flour 
mills as well, and the scheme was ex- 
panded to cover these. In all some six 
or seven active and substantial Ontario 
companies were bought, and the new 
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company began to do business in 1910. 
It proved to be topheavy, and did not 
last long. After several reorganizations 
it finally went out of business entirely, 
and the process of liquidation has been 
going on ever since. 

The state of general business and con- 
ditions arising out of the war made it 
impossible to sell the idle properties 
without unnecessary sacrifice, and Mr. 
Jamieson has exercised a great deal of 
patience and good judgment in nursing 
the estate. 


NOTES 


J. J. Page, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left To- 
ronto Feb. 25 for New York on com- 
pany business. He will return via Mont- 
real. 

John Lawrence Coffee, president L. 
Coffee & Co., grain merchants, Toronto, 
died Feb. 23. Mr. Coffee was 59 years 
old, was born in Toronto, and had been 
in the grain business for over 25 years. 

L, M. Robinson and A. C. Stratton, of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., flour mill- 
ing engineers, Rochdale, Eng., are in 
Canada on business for their company. 
They have visited in Montreal and To- 
ronto, and intend going to Winnipeg. 

There are more bushels of oats pro- 
duced in Canada annually than of all 
other grain crops combined, including 
wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, 
peas, beans and grain corn. In acreage, 
the oat crop is paramount except in the 
three prairie provinces. Ontario pro- 
duces 25 per cent and British Columbia 
less than 1 per cent of the oats of the 
dominion. 

H. E. Trent, manager for the Fleisch- 
mann Yeast Co. in Toronto, gave a press 
interview lately in which he confirmed 
numerous other denials of the assertion 
that the late Julius Fleischmann had an 
interest in the proposed American bak- 
ery merger. Mr. Trent was quite em- 
phatic about this, and as he had close 
personal relations with Mr. Fleischmann 
it is more than likely that he knows 
what he is talking about. 

The question having arisen in Ontario, 
it may as well be repeated here that 
millers in packing flour must put in the 
full net weight of package. That is to 
say, a 98-lb bag or half barrel must con- 
tain 98 lbs of flour when packed, and 
all other sizes come under the same rule. 
It is well known that flour when kept 
for any time will fluctuate in weight ac- 
cording to atmospheric conditions in 
place of storage. There is a certain 
amount of leniency in this respect, but 
millers have no right to presume that 
their flour will take up weight after 
packing. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour situation throughout the 
western provinces is very quiet. Al- 
though stocks must be low at country 
points, buyers are taking only sufficient 
for their immediate requirements, and 
aggregate sales of flour for domestic ac- 
count are light. Export inquiry shows 
a little improvement, but little new busi- 
ness has been placed. The participating 
mills are grinding steadily on their share 
of the Russian flour order. On Feb. 26, 
millers here announced an advance of 
40c bbl, jute basis, applicable. to all 
grades. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Feb. 28 at $10.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $10.10, and first 
clears at $8.50, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
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50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


There is no change in prices for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. A small volume of 
export business is reported, and domes- 
tic demand is fair. Quotations, Feb. 28: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.25, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats, delivered to the trade. 


The session just closing has been a 
quiet one, with buying power lacking. 
From its opening, prices have shown a 
higher tendency, and on Feb. 26 cash 
wheat was back to its $2 level. In the 
cash department, No. 1 has not been 
wanted, but a fairly good demand ex- 
isted for the other grades, chiefly from 
eastern milling interests. Offerings are 
still small, owners holding for opening 
of navigation. Some buying has been 
done by exporting interests, but, gener- 
ally speaking, prices are out of line, and 
the impossibility of securing round lots 
of wheat is an added difficulty. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


c— Futures—, 
Cash May July 

Bee $1.96 $1.98 $1.90% 
we. BO 402560050 See 1.97% 1.90% 
wa Be sevsse 1.96% 1.98% 1.93% 
. eS eer 2.00% 2.03% 1.97% 
ee . Pee 2.01% 2.03% 1.99% 
. a mere ooce 3.04% 2.06% 2.02% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Feb. 26 averaged 
236 cars per day, compared with 245 
for the preceding seven days, and 435 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

No trading of any volume is being 
done in the coarse grain market, with 
the exception of barley, for which a 
fairly good demand has existed. Offer- 
ings consist mainly of odd cars. Very 
little interest is being shown as regards 
oats, rye and flaxseed. Quotations, Feb. 
28: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 60%c 
bu; barley, 98c; rye, $1.655¢; flaxseed, 
$2.14:34. 

NOTES 


L. Robinson, of Thomas Robinson & 
Co., mill engineers, Rochdale, Eng., is 
again in Canada, and expects to visit 
western points in the near future. 

Mark Bredin, president and general 
manager Canada Bread Co., who has 
been making a tour of inspection in 
western Canada, returned here Feb. 26. 


According to the latest business re- 
port issued by Dun’s agency, the agri- 
cultural and business prospects in Al- 
ogg are distinctly better this year than 
ast. 


David I. Walker, who has been substi- 
tuting for John W. Horn at the Winni- 
peg office of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has returned to his home 
in eastern Canada. 

Exports of millfeed from Canada dur- 
ing January, are officially reported to have 
amounted to 7,474 tons, valued at $202,- 
258. Of this, 7,278 tons were shipped 
to the United States. 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is expected back in Winnipeg this 
week from the Pacific Coast, where for 
the past month or so he has been re- 
cuperating after a severe nervous break- 
down. 

At a meeting of delegates of the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool, held in Regina, 
Sask., recently, a resolution was passed, 
recommending that “the funds available 
from this year’s pool wheat handled be 
utilized for the acquirement of a country 
elevator at each of the heaviest contract 
shipping points in Saskatchewan, having 
due regard to the policy already ap- 
proved of refraining as much as pos- 
sible from competing with farmer owned 
elevators.” Authorization was also given 
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the board to proceed at once with the 
organization of a coarse grain pool. - 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

A better wheat market produced corre- 
sponding strength in flour, and spring 
wheat flour went up 20c during the past 
week. Demand in all directions was lim- 
ited, and comparatively little business 
was done, although millers are fairly 
active filling orders. 

Closing prices, Feb, 28: first patents 
$10.90 bbl, seconds $10.40, bakers $10.20, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

In the winter wheat flour market, de- 
mand ruled weak. Prices were inclined 
to weaken in the middle of the week, but 
firmed up again at the end, and closed 
on Feb. 28 unchanged, in car lots, at 
$8.35@8.45 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $8.65@8.75, ex-store. 

White corn flour sold quietly, and 
closed on Feb. 28 at $8.10 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. Rolled oats ruled steady, and 
at the close of the week prices were un- 
changed at $4.10 per bag of 90 lbs, de- 
livered. 

. - 

Last week the Dent Harrison & Co. 
Marvel Bakery, Westmount, held “open 
week,” customers and friends being in- 
vited to inspect the bakery and see how 
the bread is made. . 

A, E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

The price of fancy patents advanced 
40c on Feb. 26, when it was quoted at 
$11.20 bbl, basis jute 98’s, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver. Domestic flour sales con- 
tinue to drag. Buyers are carrying very 
meager supplies, and buying from hand 
to mouth. Prospects of export business 
with the Orient on this crop are very 
remote. Chinese and Japan ideas of 
value are about $1 bbl below actual costs, 
and on every break in wheat prices they 
correspondingly lower their flour bids. 

Several parcels have been sold to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent dur- 
ing the past week, and further sales are 
prevented only by the fact that no March 
freight is available at reasonable rates. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver show 
no improvement. There are in store and 
en route to Vancouver approximately 
1,000,000 bus of each straight grade from 
No. 1 northern down to No. 6, a large 
percentage of which is unsold. Liner 
space and charters to move about one 
quarter of this wheat during the next 
two months are reported to date, and 
there is very little hope of premiums im- 
proving, so long as these heavy unsold 
stocks are being carried. 

No. 1 northern was quoted on Feb, 26 
at 1@2c under Winnipeg May, No. 2 
northern at 6@7c under, No. 3 northern 
9@10c under, No. 4 wheat 1844@19%c 
under, No. 5 wheat 27@28c under, and 
No. 6 wheat 38@39c under. En route 
and shipment wheat commands a pre- 
mium of %c bu over wheat in store. 

Considerable export business was done 
last week, mostly to Hull, Avonmouth 
and London, principally in No. 2 north- 
ern and No. 4 wheat. Small parcels of 
No. 5 wheat were worked to the Con- 
tinent. Two charters were fixed for 
late March and early April loading at 
Vancouver, but it is understood that no 
sales have been made against them. 

Oriental buyers continue to keep in 
touch with Vancouver values, but local 
exporters do not anticipate their doing 
anything more than this for the re- 
mainder of this crop. 

Ocean freight rates to the United 
Kingdom are holding firm at 37s 6d for 
flour for March loading and 35s for 
wheat. Vesy limited quantities of regu- 
lar liner space is available. The rates 
are attracting extra vessels. New space 
keeps cropping up from unexpected 
sources almost daily, and is readily ab- 
sorbed. 

There was a further decline in the 
price of Vancouver screenings last week. 
They were selling at $16.50@17 ton. 
With the falling off in feeding, owing to 
the very mild weather, indications point 
to further easiness in prices. 

Rolled oats were quoted on Feb. 26 
at $3.50 per 80-Ib sack. A fair demand 
continues, and average sales are re- 
ported. 

NOTES 

George Bingham, Vancouver manager 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
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Ltd., addressed the foreign trade bureau 
of the Vancouver Board of Trade re- 
cently on “Some Economics of the Grain 
Business.” 

Recent visitors on the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange included C, W. 


Roenisch, Calgary manager for Randall, 
Gee & Mitchell, Ltd., and George Mc- 
Ivor, western sales manager Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Cal- 
gary. 

H. M. Cameron. 








REVISED ESTIMATES OF WORLD’S 
WHEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


In a recent analysis of the world 
wheat supply the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reaches the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

The season has now progressed far 
enough that an estimate of probable 
world exports and imports of wheat can 
be made with more confidence. The 
supply of wheat is now known for the 
southern as well as for the northern 
hemisphere within a reasonable margin 
of error. The preliminary export figures 
for the six months July 1 to Dec. 31, 
1924, are available from the principal 
exporting countries. On the side of im- 
ports preliminary figures are available | 
covering from three to six months of the 
season, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925. 

Since the last export estimate issued 
by the department on Nov. 26, there 
have been revisions in the production 
estimates for all the important export- 
ing countries. For the United States 
and Australia the present estimates are 
much higher than those accepted in No- 


vember. On the other hand, the esti- 
mate for Canada has been reduced. The 
Argentine estimate has only been slight- 
ly changed since the middle of Novem- 
ber. 

Actual net exports of wheat, including 
flour, from the United States for this 
season up to Dec. 31 amounted to nearly 
178,000,000 bus. This is the season of 
heaviest exports. In some years 70 per 
cent of the total for the year has been 
exported in the first six months of the 
year. Assuming that 70 per cent of the 
total exports had already been declared 
on that date, the total net exports would 
amount to 250,000,000 bus. Other indi- 
cations also point to a total not far 
from that figure. The estimate, however, 
allows a range of probable exports from 
240,000,000 to 255,000,000 bus. 

The Canadian estimate in the table be- 
low may seem high in view of the short 
crop of 1924, but it includes actual net 
exports from July 1 to Dec. 31 of 1928,- 
000,000 bus, thus allowing only about 


NET IMPORTS OF WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR, INTO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(In bushels, 000’s omitted) : 


July 1, 1922, to 


July 1, 1923, to ttEstimates for 1924-25 

















Country— June 30, 1923 June 30, 1924 Maximum Minimum 
WnbteG MUGS 6c. ccccscerceiccccnes *202,824 $211,753 230,000 210,000 
DOME 2.64 0006¥000 5 oe my e's 110,227 $169,872 100,000 90,000 
DEY coi wieads soe 04000500008 42,053 29,590 60,000 45,000 
DEE Awo~nderececnveseceseecacenesus 41,354 $51,416 50,000 40,000 
ss édacsce gk ik ean eeneas O40d Os 39,491 39,685 45,000 35,000 
DONEMD ccccecccccecsseesesecens 22,570 27,377 30,000 25,000 
ES Nik ah eeb 0/4 +600 6-00.60 5 ogee 18,479 17,364 20,000 15,000 
Switzerland ....... errr rere re . ©16,553 *15,682 17,000 15,000 
ME SG Ge a Keck 44a 860 4:46006) 00848 4048 12,855 17,269 18,000 15,000 
Caechoslovakia ...cscsescrccccescccens 10,103 19,023 25,000 20,000 
PE es beady oS SACK DOVER OR OEE SDS 8,298 11,871 12,000 10,000 
BEE hee areetsewccreenesrecveees sae 6,619 6,524 6,000 5,000 
EG Te ITE Terese er ree 5,984 9,296 7,000 5,000 
ys SAPOTTETeereerererrerreececreere. 4,563 4,881 6,000 4,000 
DE neshaenshsae0 020 54500010-7009-4 *2,445 *9374 7,000 5,000 
Spain and Portugal ......sscsccese bas Peaeve OF es 5,000 3,000 
SE ne, acc aewereeWebsee§ “a60884 -  Sueane 5,000 2,000 

TOURIG, TRUPODO 0 cocccvcccessacs 544,418 631,977 643,000 544,000 
EE. ccctcveestedasaseeneves €050067 "  eednte 130,000 120,000 

SED gb 64 660840508 (eeeeersgave, 620506 j  <“«e0008 773,000 664,000 

745,000 715,000 


Probable range of total imports........ 


*Internatinoal Crop report of the International 
tExports to Irish Free State taken from imports. 


export for Spain. 


June taken from Crop Report of the International Institute, 
taken from Crop Report of the International Institute. 


able. ttEstimates subject to change. 


Institute of Agriculture. tSmall net 
$Incomplete, May and 
ttIncomplete, June figures 
{Eight months. **Not yet avail- 


THE WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT (BUS) 
(Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Jan. 20, 1925) 











North American wheat— Jan. 1,1921 Jan. 1,1922 Jan. 1,1923 Jan. 1, 1924 Jan. 1, 1925 
East of Rockies .......... 74,492,000 89,168,000 118,699,000 124,580,000 44,780,000 
West of Rockies .......... 2,938,000 3,284,000 7,699,000 7,550,000 4,520,000 
Games cccccdccvcsscccecses 60,600,000 82,210,000 95,313,000 131,270,000 90,160,000 

United States, flour as wheat.. 9,765,000 9,100,000 10,318,000 10,820,000 9,380,000 

Canada, flour as wheat ....... 594,000 430,000 279,000 280,000 270,000 
Totals in North America... 148,389,000 184,192,000 232,308,000 274,500,000 249,110,000 

United Kingdom wheat stock.. 27,860,000 6,560,000 4,600,000 6,800,000 14,880,000 

United Kingdom, flour as wheat 4,730,000 2,280,000 1,280,000 1,680,000 2,400,000 

ASMOMTIRE cccccccaccvccsececes 560,000 1,840,000 3,680,000 3,680,000 3,680,000 

Afloat for U. Kingdom direct.. 5,350,000 7,540,000 14,970,000 9,520,000 8,730,000 

Afloat for Continent direct.... 27,020,000 21,210,000 22,970,000 19,580,000 19,510,000 

Afloat for orders .......se-00. 3,140,000 4,770,000 5,680,000 4,040,000 10,480,000 
Totals, European, Argentine 

and afloat ......+-+eese5 66,660,000 44,200,000 53,180,000 45,300,000 59,680,000 

Grand totals .......sceeeeeees 217,049,000 228,392,000 285,488,000 319,800,000 308,790,000 


Australian stocks now visible are 64,000,000 bus. 
SUPPLY AND STOCKS OF WHEAT IN PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
(In bushels, 000’s omitted) 


Retained within 











*Carry-over country Available Net Stocks 
at begin- for consump- for export exports on hand 
ning of Pro- Total tion, feed, and following at end 
1922-23— crop year duction available seed,etc. carry-over cropyear of season 
CamOGS “o0.scece 16,013 399,786 415,799 124,974 290,825 279,075 11,750 
United States... 88,918 867,598 956,516 642,075 314,441 201,978 112,463 
BOGAR scsccvevce* c66%e 366,987 366,987 340,000 26,987 9,981 17,006 
Argentina ...... 10,657 195,842 206,499 65,708 140,791 140,208 583 
Australia ...... 6,000 109,261 115,261 43,136 72,125 62,125 10,000 
Totals ..... 121,588 1,939,474 2,061,062 1,215,893 845,169 693,367 151,802 
1923-24 
Canada ........ 11,750 474,199 485,949 114,867 371,082 342,724 28,358 
United States. ..112,463 797,381 909,844 668,524 241,320 128,385 112,935 
TmGIR cccccvres + 17,006 372,661 389,667 343,481 46,186 26,186 20,000 
Argentina ..... 583 247,036 247,019 66,437 181,182 171,582 19,600 
Australia ...... 10,000 124,704 134,704 49,188 85,516 77,516 $8,000 
SOGR cccee 151,802 2,015,981 2,167,783 1,242,497 925,286 746,393 178,893 
1924-25— 
Canada .......-. 28,358 262,097 290,455 7115,000 ne “sexdes  *s0d0es 
United States ..112,936 872,673 985,608 1670,000 Dn) .* seedck .  gupewse 
Tm@ta ..cccccece 20,000 364,149 384,149 1340,000 Ps ittneeah seeiacend 
Argentina ...... 49,600 191,433 201,033 167,000 ee 
Australia ...... $8,000 162,000 170,000 750,000 ME ae one 
Totals ...... 178,893 1,852,352 2,031,245 1,242,000 783,000 ; 


Compiled or computed from official sources except where otherwise noted. *Crop year 


for Canada assumed to begin Sept. 1; United 
Australia, Jan. 1. ftIncludes flour stocks. 
{Estimates of last year carried forward. 


tBroomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


States, July 1; India, April 1; Argentina and 
§ Estimated. 
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50,000,000 bus to be exported from Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1925. 

Argentine estimates include actual ex- 
ports from July 1 to Dec. 31 of 44,000,- 
000 bus from the old crop and assume 
the probability of a smaller supply re- 
maining in the country on June 30, 1925, 
than on the same date last year. 

Australian export estimates have been 
revised sharply upward because of the 
increase in the estimate of the 1924-25 
crop from 125,000,000 bus to 162,000,000. 
With actual exports from British India 
of 25,000,000 bus from July to Decem- 
ber, the estimate for the season’s exports 
had to be raised to allow for some early 
shipments in May and June from the 
crop of 1925. 

Total exports from “other countries,” 
including Hungary, Russia, and the Bal- 
kan states, for the season already amount 
to about 12,000,000 bus. There will un- 
doubtedly be some additional exports 
from Hungary and possibly from Jugo- 
slavia, but these will be largely offset by 
imports into Russia and into Algeria, 
which is ordinarily a minor wheat sur- 
plus country. The net supply for the 
season from these minor sources is 
therefore a very small factor in the 
wheat situation this season. 

The revised table, showing net exports 
of wheat from the principal exporting 
countries, for the years ending June 30, 
1923 and 1924, with estimates for 1924- 
25, follows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


{Estimates 


July 1, July 1, —for 1924-25— 
°22-June ’23-June Maxi- Mini- 
30,’23 30,’24 mum mum 


cosee 274,605 343,356 185,000 175,000 
-*201,978 128,385 255,000 240,000 
145,428 173,834 150,000 135,000 


Canada 
U. States.... 
Argentina ... 








Australia .... 49,625 82,201 115,000 100,000 
Br. India 23,568 18,237 40,000 35,000 
Oth. countries 16,700 34,960 20,000 10,000 
Totals ..... 701,804 780,973 765,000 695,000 
Probable range 
of total ex- 
ONES sckstee 40608 © 60000 745,000 715,000 
*Exports minus imports. tRussia, the 


Danube basin and the Balkans. tThese esti- 
mates are subject to change as estimates of 
crops are changed. 

Since it is not likely that the actual 
exports from all countries will be as 
high as the total of maximum exports 
from each country or as low as the total 
of minimum exports, it seems safe to 
estimate the total exports for the season 
at from 715,000,000 to 745,000,000 bus. 

International trade in wheat and flour 
in 1923-24 is shown as follows in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 











Net exports Net 

Principal yearend- From July ex- 

exporting ing June 1, 1924, ports, 

countries— 30, 1924 to 1924 
BEUGRGOTT cccccece *15,377 Oct. 31 *8,005 
Roumania ....... 7,755 <Aug. 31 2,141 
RRUGBIG 2 ccccccces $34,960 Dec. 31 2,920 
CRRGGER ceccrccces 343,351 Dec. 31 128,412 
United States 128,385 Jan. 31 190,000 
Argentina ....... 170,009 Jan. 31 59,873 
CRUG os ccccccicses $1,766 
British India .... §18,237 Dee. 31 24,590 
AIBMETIA cocccccce 8,953 Sept. 30 ||407 
Australia .......- 82,201 Dec. 31 20,193 
Total (excluding 

CHG) cccoseces 809,228 435,727 
Total (including 

Chile) ccccseces 810,994 
Principal 

importing Net imports Net 

countries— 1923-2 imports 
BUBUTIE cccsceces *17,269 Sept. 30 4,737 
Belgium ..cccecee 39,686 Oct. 31 15,403 
Czechoslovakia .. 19,023 Oct. 31 9,889 
Denmark Nov. 30 2,550 
Finlard Oct. 31 1,584 
WYGRGO occccccese Oct. 31 21,440 
Germany Oct. 31 14,747 
Greece ..... Oct. 31 *8,045 
Italy ....0+. " Oct. 31 22,257 
BESVOR 2 ccesecvcs Oct. 31 *601 
Netherlands of Nov. 30 12,340 
MOTWE cccccvcce 6,524 Nov. 30 2,550 
PONE coccccccss *¢t374 
Pn £66 6%0-66080 143 
BWOGOR .ccccccce 11,871 Nov. 30 4,921 
Switzerland ..... *15,682 Oct. 31 *4,984 
United Kingdom. 211,753 Dec. 31 127,618 
Total, excluding 

Poland, Spain 

and Latvia’... 531,605 253,065 
Total European... 532,022 253,666 
MOOG. 2 00ctdices 911,554 
TOPAN ccccceccce *77,907 Oct. 31 *5,748 
ME 8460 -6ce ew 7,871 Oct. 31 *2,531 
BERD cececcccess **3,557 Oct. 31 *168 
Union of 8. Africa ¢t5,489 Sept. 30 2,578 
Other countries .. 3,336 
Totals, Japan, 

Egypt, Tunis and 

Union of South 

BETGOR cccvsscce 87,710 11,025 

Grand totals...1,428,543 699,817 


from original sources except 

*International In- 
tCommercial source. 
||[Net im- 
1922. 


Compiled 
where otherwise noted. 
stitute of Agriculture. 
tNine months. §Sea trade only. 
ports. {Six months, July-December, 
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**Net exports, ttCalendar year. t{Eight 
months 

The foregoing table summarizes the 
actual trade of the season as far as re- 
ported. Of the probable exports of the 
season 436,000,000 bus have already been 
reported as exported, compared with 
427,000,000 for comparable months of 
the preceding season. Reported imports 
generally cover a shorter period, and 
can only be taken as slight indications 
of the trend of the season’s imports. 
However, German imports in four 
months were double those of the same 
months of 1923. Imports into Czecho- 
slovakia have more than doubled over 
the same months of last season, and 
those into France are slightly larger, al- 
though some decrease was anticipated 
early in the season. 

The wheat shortage in deficit countries 
this year, compared with last year’s con- 
sumption, is greater than the available 
supply, but higher price levels will tend 
to restrict imports. In the table of net 
imports herewith, the principal changes, 
compared with the table published Nov. 
5, 1924, are in the estimates of imports 
for 1924-25 into France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Czeechoslovakia, which for the 
first four months of the season were 
heavier than anticipated, and estimates 
for the year were increased accordingly. 


Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, Wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

1925 Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
January ...... 7.55 $1.76 $1.29 

1924 
December .... 6.97 1.61 1.22 
November co Ce 1.57 1.16 
October .. <= See 1.51 1.31 
September . . fae 1.36 1.25 
August 5.85 1.35 1,20 
July . os .. 6.32 1.25 1.15 
SURO cvecccass .00 1.16 .90 
0 "=r 5.10 1.10 .92 
 Srerriciae 1.08 .92 
March . 6.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 9.00 1,08 91 
January ..... ».02 1.08 88 

1923-— 

December .... 5908 1,12 -85 
November ..... 5.16 1.10 1,01 
Oatober ....00. 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September 5.03 1.12 95 
a" ae 5.15 1,09 .99 
WOEP sseccecses 9.50 1.18 .99 
BE. scvevecca en 1.24 95 
ere eo 5.74 1.24 -90 
BO ivetaseia Give 1.35 87 
March .. a 5.72 1.30 86 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 85 
January ...... 5.75 1.28 82 

1922 
December .... 5.60 1.24 .80 
November .... 5.47 1.23 81 
October .. . Bae 1.18 -78 
September .... 5.47 1.17 71 
AUBUSE .ccvccs 5.85 1,26 71 
MT wie-9:0.0°9:094 5.90 1.31 .78 
SUMO ocvcscece 6.18 1.30 -71 
SPREE EEE 6.07 1.39 FS f | 
ME 235 460060 6.05 1.37 -70 
BMOPCH occ ccses 5.82 1.36 .70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -63 

1921— 
December .... 5.57 1.21 .64 
November .... 6.00 1,18 .61 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 .60 
September .... 6.55 1,34 60 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 64 
on xs 0084s 7.05 1.50 71 
SUM ccacceves 7.15 1.58 74 
May ccccrcsees 7.04 1.60 76 
ETE 7.00 1.67 79 
BERTOR 2s ccsens 7.43 1.92 88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
p> ee 8.90 2.13 96 

Yearly average export values of wheat 


flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 


1924, 1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920: 
Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
|. Serer $5.70 $1.43 $ .97 
Bs. 3.0.4:040-4-668 5.40 1.18 87 
ROME s cecceecere 5.68 1.26 .70 
Sr 7.00 1.54 -72 
| Se eee 11.30 2.73 1.48 
Yearly average export values of wheat 


flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 


ee $1.49 $1.21 
1924. 5.11 1.11 -92 
ee ans: ee 1.24 80 
1922. Tia | |. 1.34 .65 
BOE 6 ssees eae | 2.35 .89 
1920. vo. Sean 2.50 1.65 
Sore 11.08 2.37 1.60 
1918.. : . 1.39 2°36 1.83 
BA 7.80 1.98 1,12 
1916. — Bee 1.24 -80 
to. 5.86 1.28 -80 
BS 6400800 4.60 -95 -74 
1913. 4.66 .97 .58 
1912.. 4.63 -94 72 
1911 ; 4.87 -92 56 
ere 5.26 1.02 69 
1909... .. 4.86 1,01 -70 
1908. ‘. 60 -99 64 


*Se1 ven ‘months. 


France imported 46,959 tons oats (1 
ton-equals 68.89 bus) during the first 10 
months of last year, of which 15,193 came 
from Argentina and 24,451 from Algeria. 
The imports in 1923 were 115,900 tons, 
and in 1922 (10 months) 336,557. 
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NEW USE FOR FLOUR BARRELS 

Along several lines the city of Phila- 
delphia has a very high standard to main- 
tain. Many famous men have lived there, 
discoveries of value to the world have 
been made there and, what is of even 
greater importance, purity in vision and 
emotion have long reigned supreme there. 
The laws on what may or may not be 
shown in a theater are so strict that 
there can be no cause for blush even for 


‘a most sensitive nature. 


It has remained, however, for a cur- 
rent theatrical attraction in the Quaker 
City to blossom forth with an ingenious 
idea that will doubtless be worth millions 
in retrieving used flour barrels. At pres- 
ent its use is probably limited to the 
state of Pennsylvania, but with the wave 
of reform that is sweeping over the coun- 
try it will soon find a place in every 
state of the Union. 

“Vanities,” the production of which 
even in New York City aroused some 
comment, played Philadelphia last week, 
and hearing that warrants were being 
prepared by the censors under the lead- 
ership of a Dr. Poole on the grounds of 
about everything short of battle, murder 
and sudden death, report has it that the 
lovely lady in the “Dance of the Winds,” 
whose apparel is usually well suited to a 
tropical clime, came forth modestly at- 
tired in a flour barrel on the staves of 
which was written “Okayed by Dr. 
Poole.” 

There rests the germ of a wonderful 
idea. Think of the glorified American 
girl appearing in a marvelous ensemble 
in which Peterkin’s “Best” vied with 
“Silver Medal” to lead the pony ballet. 
The impression on the audience would 
be far more lasting than any car card 
or other advertising medium now in use, 
as who could forget the sight—but why 
go into detail? There may not be many 
more years that we can let our imagina- 
tions run riot. Therefore, picture it for 
yourself and figure the profit the hither- 
to lowly flour barrel may some day 
bring in. 


NEW YORK 


Local flour business for the week has 
been extremely dull, and few new sales 
are reported. Consumers are buying only 
to cover their absolute requirements, and 
in many cases are taking over contracts 
previously made by others at prices much 
lower than current mill quotations. Mills 
are finding it difficult to keep up with 
wheat fluctuations, and are not anxious 
to sell flour far into the future. 

One thing that has aroused consider- 
able comment this week has been the sale 
of hard winter first clears from the Far 
West at $7.50. These are claimed to be 
similar to a Kansas clear, but the ex- 
tremely low price has made them a fasci- 
nating object. 

No new business has been reported in 
the export market. It is said, however, 
that eight or ten boats have been char- 
tered for March for Russian shipments, 
and some flour is moving out to that 
country almost every week. 

Price changes are so rapid that it is 
almost useless to attempt quotations. 
Those of one day are absolutely useless 
after the close of the market the follow- 
ing day. On Feb. 27, as fair a range 
as could be given was: spring fancy pat- 
ents $10.25@10.75, standard patents $9.75 
@10.25, clears $9.25@9.65, hard winter 
short patents $10@10.50, straights $9.50 
@9.90, clears $8.40@8.90; soft winter 
straights, $9.15@9.50; rye, $9@9.50,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 274,752 bbls; exports, 
236,481. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market was extremely er- 
ratic. At the close of the week, when 
prices went up rapidly, export sales were 





good, but the earlier trading was quiet. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $2.15; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $2.26; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $2.09; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $2.221,4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.0.b., export, $2.11. Re- 
ceipts, 87,800 bus; exports, 1,315,888. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn shared somewhat in the advance 
in wheat, and commission house buying 
was good. Interior movement was mod- 
erate and cash demand poor. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: No. 2 yellow, $1.464%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.45%. Receipts, 6,000 bus. 

Oats advanced, influenced by other 
grains. Foreign interest was indifferent. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: No. 2 white, 64%4c; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.45%. Receipts, 222,000 
bus; exports, 106,400. 


LEO WINS SUIT 


A. S. Leo recently secured a very satis- 
factory verdict against B. Maggio, Inc., 
New York flour jobbers, on a default 
of contract. 

The points in the case were that in 
September and October, 1921, the de- 
fendant bought two lots of flour amount- 
ing to about 1,200 bbls, which, by the time 
it was delivered, owing to market de- 
cline, showed a loss of about $2,500, and 
defendant refused to take it. Plaintiff 
brought suit to recover the amount of 
loss. 

On Dec. 12, 1921, B. Maggio, Inc., had 
in bank $6,700 which it transferred that 
day to the account of B. Maggio & Co., 
a partnership of A. Maggio, father, and 
B. Maggio, son. 

In 1922 Mr. Leo secured a judgment 
against B. Maggio, Inc., which the sheriff 
returned unsatisfied because of no funds 
on which he could levy. Thereupon Mr. 
Leo brought suit against A. and B. Mag- 
gio, attacking their legal right to trans- 
fer the $6,700 above mentioned, and in 
the supreme court was recently awarded 
a judgment in full, with interest and 
costs, on the ground that the transfer 
of funds was clearly a conspiracy and an 
attempt to defraud, and the court or- 
dered that all money and other assets of 
A. and B. Maggio be enjoined from 
Feb. 26. 

This is not the first victory of a similar 
nature which Mr. Leo has won against 
those in the flour business who seem 
willing to enter into fraudulent transac- 
tions. 

NOTES 


S. R. Strisik left on Feb. 27 to spend 
a week or 10 days in the Adirondacks 
with Mrs. Strisik. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
last week at the New York office. 

A. J. Gardner, Chicago member of the 
firm of Wade & Gardner, spent nearly all 
of last week in the New York market. 

The Grennan Bakeries, Inc., for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1924, reports net 
profits of $444,527, against $406,952 in 
1923. 

Tully C. Estee, manager of the New 
York office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
sailed for Europe, on the Leviathan, 
Feb. 28. 


Reports from railroads of cars of flour 
on spot here showed 1,385 last week, 1,261 
the previous week, and 1,203 for the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 

The Fleischmann Co. has declared a 
regular common quarterly dividend of $1, 
thus placing that stock on a $4 annual 
basis, instead of $8 as heretofore. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. reports 
net profit for 1924 of $1,177,204 after 
interest, depreciation and federal taxes, 
equivalent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements and an amount appropriate 
for the redemption of the first preferred, 
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“to $7.42 a share earned on the $8,000,000 


common stock. This compares with $3.99 
a share in 1923. 

J. Baldwin, sales manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., visited A. S 
Leo last week. He left on Feb. 25, plan- 
ning to spend two weeks in Palm Beach 
on the way home. 

W. B. Hanna, Boston representative 
for the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, made his head 
quarters for part of last week at the 
office of the Broenniman Co.,  Inc., New 
York. 

B. W. Marr, secretary and treasurer 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, who 
is also the new chairman of the board 
of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spent several days in New York 
last week. 

The Netherlands Corporation for Over- 
Seas Trade, Inc., 132 Front Street, has 
been thrown into involuntary bankruptcy 
by creditors with claims amounting to 
nearly $175,000. The petition alleges the 
transfer of the corporation’s property 
to the New Amsterdam Mercantile Cor- 
poration was with intent to defraud 
creditors. About two years ago the 
Netherlands Corporation showed consid- 
erable interest in flour, but of late has 
not been active in it. ; 

A good many millers visited in New 
York last week, among them Benjamin 
Stockman, manager Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth; Milton P. Fuller, 
sales manager Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn; W. W. Hutchinson, 
eastern manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal; H. P. Bell, 
field representative for the various mills 
associated with the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co; George E. Hincke, vice 
president Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, previous to sailing for Eu- 
rope, and D. B. Gwinn, vice president 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


BUFFALO 

Last week’s flour market showed a 
perceptible trend for the better. Im- 
proved conditions are attributed to the 
advance in futures. Backward buyers 
came forward at the beginning of the 
advance, but the continued upward move- 
ment caused a recession, with the result 
that Saturday’s market was flat. 

First clears were higher proportionate- 
ly, with nearly all mills sold ahead. Ex- 
port demand resulted in numerous in- 
quiries from eastern seaboard ports. 

Kansas patents are held firmly as quot- 
ed, with few sales reported. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 28: fancy pat- 
ents, $10.75@10.85; bakers patent, $10.50 
@10.75; first clears, $9.25@9.50; second 
clears, $6.75; rye, $9.25 for white, $9.50 
for medium, and $8 for dark. Semo- 
lina, 64%c Ib bulk, 63%c sacked. 

Kansas fancy patents, $10.50@10.90; 
standards, $9.75@10.30. 

Rochester quotations in less than car 
lots, for the same date: fancy patents, 
$11.50@11.60; white winter pastry, $11.20 
@11.30; graham, $10.90@11; rye, $9.75 
@9.85. 

Output.of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ....... 238,000- 192,656 80 
Previous week ... 238,000 182,223 77 
BOOP GEO sccescse 166,500 126,496 76 
Two years ago... 166,500 111,950 66 


Millers were not in the market for 
wheat. Country holders were asking 
$2.06 for mixed soft winter, but the best 
bid here was 6c under that price. High 
protein springs are well cleaned up. A 
mixed car of wheat and oats sold Feb. 
28 at $2 for the wheat and 61%c for the 
oats, Philadelphia. 

Corn receipts have been lighter, and 
holders were asking an advance in lim- 
its, but buyers were slow to follow. A 
car of No. 4 yellow sold at $1.305, and 
one of No. 6 yellow at $1.19%. 

Arrivals of desirable grades of oats 
are in good demand, but under grades 
are slow of sale. A car of No. 2 white 
sold at 58%éc. 

Barley is firmly held, but the only 
demand at present is from maltsters. 
Exporters are in the market at all oct 
backs in futures. 

There are no offerings of spot rye, 
and demand locally is light. 

Grain in storage and afloat at Buffalo 
on Feb. 28: in store, wheat, American 
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5,126,365 bus, Canadian 2,754,602; corn, 
American, 1,618,710 bus; oats, American 
1,335,122 bus, Canadian 594,035; barley, 
American 671,486 bus, Canadian 366,104; 
rve, American 581,514 bus, Canadian 
145,193. Afloat in harbor: wheat, Ameri- 
can 6,640,770 bus, Canadian 5,149,917; 
oats, American, 3,842,614; barley, 68,273; 
rye, 1,767,000. 
NOTES 

John Olmsted, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., is in the West Indies. 

\. E. Yardley, of the Arcady Flour 
Mills Co., is seriously ill with pneumonia 
at his residence here. 

¥. F. Henry, manager Buffalo office of 
tke Washburn Crosby Co., left last 

p ursday for Camden, N. C. 

F, F. Benjamin, flour and feed miller, 
Canastota, N. Y., T. P. Gaines, Sher- 
burne, N. Y¥., and A. N. Sheffield were 
on the Corn Exchange floor last Friday. 

\nnouncement was made here Feb. 19 
that 69 of the 121 winter storage grain 
vessels in the local fleet have been unload- 
ed or now are in process of unloading. 
The storage fleet originally held 37,000,- 
000 bus grain, of which 19,452,131 have 
been unloaded. 

Truman A. De Weese, Buffalo, vice 
president and publicity director of the 
Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, ad- 
dressed the Advertising Club of New 
York City under auspices of the pub- 
lishers’ division of that organization, 
which includes all New York City pub- 
lishers. The speaker’s subject was “The 
Royal Road to the Consumer.” He dis- 
cussed the value of ‘advertising as a fac- 
tor in modern merchandising. 

An action for $35,000 damages has 
been begun against owners of the tug 
Tourist by the American Linseed Co. 
The plaintiff alleges that it lost 28,000 
bus flaxseed when the canal barge T. L. 
Mulqueen, towed by the Tourist, collided 
with a railroad bridge abutment near 
Clyde, N. Y. Owners of. the tug dis- 
claim responsibility, on the ground that 
the tug was under charter by the Water- 
vay Navigation Co. at the time of the 
iccident. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour is jumping again with wheat, 
hut most buyers are weary of the gym- 
nastics and are longing for a return to 
sane markets. Many in the trade be- 
lieve that the present whoop-la is none 
other than an effort on the part of the 
leaders in grain to stampede the shorts 
into covering in anticipation of the forth- 
coming reports of the two great authori- 
ties on farmers’ reserves and crop condi- 
tions,—Mr. Snow and the Department 
of Agriculture,—on the ground that, 
should the reports be better than ex- 
pected, the leaders, who always prefer a 
bird in the hand, would have lost their 
opportunity. . 

There are a few good bulls here who 
really think the market has not yet be- 
gun to advance, but the great majority 
of those engaged in the business, while 
admittedly generally wrong, are bearish 
and cannot be otherwise, with all the Bal- 
timore elevators blocked with grain and 
hundreds of cass on track waiting to be 
unloaded; and what is true of Baltimore 
is said also to be true of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

Fortunately some of the local buyers 
replenished holdings on the late drop 
and are feeling right comfortable, no- 
tably so in the case of one of the big 
cracker bakers, who stood his ground like 
a man and took into camp all the desir- 
able offerings the eleventh hour bulls were 
willing to throw at him at bargain prices. 
Those who failed to take advantage of 
this opportunity were among the few 
buyers of the week at the advance or 
part of it. Some of the mills are up as 
much as $1 bbl from low point on flour, 
but except in the rarest instance, and 
then only under cover, the actual trading 
advance is scarcely more than 50c, with 
little wanted even at that gain. Stand- 
ard spring patent, in an isolated case 
on Feb. 27, ona pretty close to $10, 
cotton, while on Feb. 28 near-by soft win- 
ter straight sold up to $8.70, bulk, or 
$8.90 in secondhand cottons. 

Closing prices, Feb. 28, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-Ib cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@265c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $10.25@10.50, 
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standard patent $9.75@10; hard winter 
short patent $10@10.25, straight $9.50@ 
9.75; soft winter short patent $9.75@10, 
straight (near-by) $9@9.25; rye flour, 
white $9@9.25, dark $7.75@8. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
45,103 bbls, 17,502 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 3,174 
bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 1214¢ 
higher than a week ago, or 18%c down 
from the top and 1444c up from the bot- 
tom, with practically no No. 2 red winter 
available for export. Closing prices, Feb. 
28: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$2.01144; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $2.0144. 

Of the 183,210 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 28, 167,806 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
141,649 bus, of which 56,816 were do- 
mestic and 84,833 Canadian. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat for the week were 56,212 
bus. Receipts of southern wheat from 
July 3, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925, were 1,043,- 
641 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Feb. 28: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.35, nomi- 
nal; oats, No. 2 white domestic 62@62%c, 
No. 3 white domestic 60c; rye, No. 2 
spot $1.69%, or 7c up from the previous 
week, 

NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 3,174 
bbls flour, 141,649 bus wheat, 70,000 bar- 
ley, 2,568 corn and 49,356 malt. 

Baltimore received in February 172,044 
bbls flour, against 167,893 last year, and 
exported 75,342 bbls, against 106,311. 

Stanley P. F. Kline, miller, Benevola, 
Md., has succeeded his brother, Herbert 
A. Kline, as president of the Farmers’ 
Milling & Grain Co., Mount Airy, Md. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat 
(spring), $2.35 bu; Canadian wheat 
(winter), $2.05; domestic wheat, $2.20; 
corn, $1.60; rye, $1.85; barley, $1.20; 
oats, 80c. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
183,210 bus wheat, 16,662 corn, 30,098 
oats and 126,191 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,345,362 bus wheat, 78,141 corn, 282,276 
oats, 7,158,727 rye, 267,094 barley, 14,125 
buckwheat and 4,437 malt. 

The Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co., operating a large fleet of steam- 
ers in the north Atlantic coastwise trade, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, has in- 
vited bids for the construction of two 
new combination passenger and freight 
steamers similar to the Alleghany and 
Berkshire, which were built for the com- 
pany in 1923. 

Among recent visitors to this market 
were H. P. Bell, representing the various 
Kansas mills of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, Colo; C. E. Fox, 
Chicago Grain & Salvage Co., Chicago; 
Thomas C. Bowling, Jefferson Milling 
Co., Charles Town, W. Va; D. A. Stick- 
ell, D. A. Stickell & Sons, millers, Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 

It is reported the property of the 
Malco Milling & Lighting Co., Hamp- 
stead, Md., comprising a modern 300-bbI 
six-story re-enforced concrete flour and 
feed mill, built in 1922 with Wolf equip- 
ment and gas and electric power at a 
cost of $142,000, was sold on the prem- 
ises at public auction, Feb. 28, to Hamp- 
stead buyers, for $40,500. 

The Baltimore plant of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. is fully measuring 
up to the expectations of its owners. 
Earl B. Babst, president of the com- 
pany, is quoted as saying the local re- 
finery in 1924 received 71 shiploads of 
raw sugar, paid the government nearly 
$7,500,000 customs duty and turned out 
products valued at $42,500,000. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to March 1, 278,016 bbls; same time 
last year, 291,776. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to March 1, 120,445 bbls; same 
time last year, 151,089. Grain receipts 
from Jan. 1 to March 1, 5,919,677 bus; 
same time last year, 4,516,544. Grain 
exports from Jan. 1 to March 1, 3,949,808 
bus; same time last year, 4,893,507. 

J. Howard Hiss, head of W. A. Simp- 
son & Co., seeds, was the defendant here 
last week in a suit for $50,000 brought 
against him by Captain Stephen O. S. 
Graham, U. S. A., for alleged alienation 
of his wife’s affections. According to 
the published evidence Mrs. Graham left 


her husband for alleged cause, while later 
the captain obtained a divorce from her 
on the grounds of abandonment, and two 
months thereafter Mrs. Graham became 
Mrs. Hiss. The jury awarded Captain 
Graham Ic damages. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market rules firm and higher 
in sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
but buyers are confining purchases to 
the satisfaction of immediate require- 
ments. Their stocks are small and they 
are hence obliged to come into the mar- 
ket quite frequently, but the aggregate 
volume of transactions is of only mod- 
erate proportions. Receipts for the 
week ending Feb. 28 were 11,481,448 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 3,537 sacks to Ham- 
burg, 6,480 to London, 92,800 to Odessa 
and 2,900 to Bremen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 28: spring first 
patents $10.50@10.75, standard patent 
$10@10.35, first clear $9.50@9.75; hard 
winter short patent $10.25@10.75, straight 
$9.75@10.25; soft winter straight, $9@ 
9.75; rye flour, $8.90@9.25. 

Demand for wheat readily absorbs the 
offerings, and prices rule firm and high- 
er, influenced by the strength of other 
markets. Receipts, 1,292,467 bus; ex- 
ports, 998,948; stock, 2,436,393. Closing 
quotations, Feb. 28: No. 2 red winter, 
$2.09@2.10; No. 3 red winter, $2.06@ 
2.07; No. 4 red winter, $2.04@2.05; No. 
5 red winter, $2.01@2.02; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $2.09@2.10. 

Coarse grain prices, Feb. 28: corn, No. 
2 yellow $1.434%@1.44%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.38144@1.39%4; oats, No. 2 white 65@ 
G6c, No. 3 634%42@64%4c. 

Corn goods rule firm and higher, in- 
fluenced by the upward movement of 
raw material, though demand is only 
moderate. Closing quotations, Feb. 28, 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried; granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.45@ 
3.55; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$3.45@3.55; pearl hominy and grits, $3.45 
@3.55. 

Oatmeal is firmly held, but quiet at 
$3.65@3.75 per 100-lb sack for ground. 

SamuE  S, Daniets. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The flour market is without buying 
power, and the general situation is very 
dull. Now and then a buyer comes in 
when he must fill necessities, but the 
number of these does not seem to be 
large. The call is for cheap flour and 
clear is in best demand, but until there 
is an improvement in the sale of patent 
there will not be any increase in the 
amount of clear that can be offered. 

The durum flour mill took a few or- 
ders during the week ending Feb. 28, but 
a good many buyers of this flour are 
booked ahead. Until existing contracts 
are down to a smaller volume not much 
improvement is looked for. No. 2 semo- 
lina in cotton 98’s, f.o.b., mill, was quot- 
ed Feb. 28 at 64%@6%%c lb, and durum 
patent at \c less. 

Nominal prices, Feb. 28, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
lb cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ...... $9.75 @10.00 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent ....... 9.50@ 9.75 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute...... 8.75@ 9.00 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 7.75@ 8.00 3.25@3.65 


Outside of the usual local bookings of 
rye flour, no recent business has been 
done. Quotations in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill, Feb. 28: pure white, $9.05; No, 2 
straight, $8.50; No. 3 dark, $6.75; No. 5 
blend, $8.20; No. 8 rye, $7.20. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BO Ere rr ets se 15,810 43 
Previous week ........+..+. 16,775 46 
WORF BOO icc cccsicoccssecs 22,475 61 
TWO PORES GOO ccrcccccccve 31,280 85 


The time of small country movement 
is at hand and, with receipts running 
light, this leaves the cash situation slow. 
With local storage congestion gradually 
tightening, even in the face of a fair 
shipping movement to the outside by rail, 
small arrivals are looked for to continue, 
limited to the open elevator space. There 
are indications that car shipping will 
pick up out of here and hold so in the 
future. At the present rate of outgo 
some relief can be expected before boats 
become available to go under spouts. 
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Cash houses are easily caring for cur- 
rent offerings, with no noticeable show 
of competition for the supply. Mills 
will pay better prices than elevators for 
top grades, and generally get them. 
Bids in some cases have been advanced, 
but no general change is recorded. The 
stronger tone to futures had its reflec- 
tion in the cash. Strength abroad and 
outside American markets combined to 
restore confidence and local participa- 
tion, leading to substantial improvement 
here. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


oa— Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
N No. 1 No. 2 
185% 


o. 2 
188% @211% 183% 


190% @211% 
192% @217% 






195% @220% 193% @ % 
196% @222% 194% @222% y 
199% @225% 197% @225% 194% 192% 


*Holiday. 

Coarse grain prices on Feb. 28: bar- 
ley, 80@95c; oats, No. 3 white spot 47% 
@49 %e. . 

Receipts of rye have fallen away, and 
cash houses easily absorb the offerings. 
Cash is in demand at the going discount 
basis under May, but the meager sup- 
ply checks trade. The spot market re- 
corded a net 8c advance in the week 
ended Feb. 28, as a result of a relative 
improvement in the May contract. Hold- 
ings in the east are reported gradually 
cleaning up under foreign buying. Lo- 
cal rail shipments in the week ended 
Feb. 28 were reported at 47,000 bus, hold- 
ing down the increase in accumulations 
to a bare 29,000 bus. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 28 with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 169 76 58 42 98 4 
Durum .... 149 278 342 274 25 10 
Winter .... 5 4 os eo ee oe 
Bonded .... 15 . 

Totals .. 338 358 400 316 123 14 
COFM ..c.00 1 789 12 ee oe os 
Te wane <9 6 115 7 6 

Bonded... 2 es ee es + “s 
RO .vccoce 76 156 383 47 ee 1 
Barley .... 22 13 16 15 is 2 

Bonded... 1 1 oe oe os as 
Flaxseed .. 17 37 11 39 13 27 

NOTES 


The Muriel bakeshop, a new establish- 
ment in Duluth, is going out for business 
aggressively, specializing in box lunch 
deliveries and advertising “why bother 
to carry your lunch?” 

The rye market on March 2 broke 6%c, 
but closed with a net loss of 5c from Sat- 
urday. The large holdings in the East 
are said to be weakening, and European 
buying has fallen off. 

Mills want desirable durum wheat, and 
were picking it up and paying liberal 
premiums on March 2. They also bought 
some spring wheat. Off grade durum is 
plentiful, and elevators take it: at wide 
discounts. 

Vessel owners are offering space for 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, on the open- 
ing of navigation, at 3%c bu, and ship- 
pers are bidding 3c. Thus far no busi- 
ness has resulted. The rate to Georgian 
Bay is 3c bu. 

The City Creamery Co. has purchased 
the Bjorlin bakery property in the West 
End. Emil Bjorlin began the business 
in 1884. With several of his sons he is 
now planning a new establishment, spe- 
cializing in toast and hard breads. 

Shippers and grain merchandisers re- 
port no interest in Duluth grain for 
shipment on the opening of navigation, 
the large holdings in the East being re- 
sponsible, as buyers have been able to 
supply themselves from stocks there. 

Spring wheat was firmer March 2, ele- 
vators raising their bids on No. 1 dark 
spot and to arrive lc. The market was 
strong, closing prices being: No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.893,@2.27%; No. 2 dark, 
$1.8634@2.23%; No. 3 dark, $1.84%@ 
2.19%; No. 1 northern, $1.873%.@2.12%. 

Considerable durum wheat is going out 
of Duluth-Superior elevators by rail to 
interior mills, and some to fill an east- 
ern contract. Mills in southern Minne- 
sota have taken a little, and are said to 
be owners of more that is here. Eastern 
holdings are reported pretty well cleaned 
up. Receipts are light, and mostly of 
poor grade. 

F, G. Carison. 
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The feed market has shown a very dis- 
tinct revival during the past few days, 
both in prices and in demand. The ad- 
vance in wheat feeds during the past 
week has ranged 25c@$2.50 ton. The 
gain was largest at the points where the 
decline had been most severely felt; in 
the markets handling spring wheat feeds 
the advance averaged around $1.50, while 
the markets for winter wheat feeds, 
which had experienced a less pronounced 
decline, showed gains during the week 
averaging about 50c ton. 

It is apparent that the feed market is 
very closely following the market for 
grain, and that fluctuations in wheat, 
corn and oats are promptly and definite- 
ly reflected in the price of wheat mill- 
feeds. At the same time, a marked re- 
duction in the output of the mills has 
brought about a considerable slackening 
in the pressure to sell, and the feed 
market, which for three or four weeks 
had sagged under a supply considerably 
in excess of the immediate demand, 
strengthened again as soon as the rela- 
tively large production was taken care of. 

Compared with last year, the feed sit- 
uation is quite extraordinary. Corn 
prices are 54c bu higher than they were 
a year ago, oats prices 6c higher, bar- 
ley 3lc higher, and wheat 87c higher, and 
yet most types of feed are actually low- 
er than they were at this time a year 
ago. Oat feeds, for example, are $2@3 
ton below last year’s level at this time, 
and cottonseed meal is about $3 ton low- 
er than a year ago. Spring bran is just 
about at last year’s level, but winter 
bran is $1@2 less. Brown and gray 
shorts are likewite $1@2 less than they 
were a year ago. Flour middlings and 
red dog, on the other hand, show a con- 
siderable gain in value. Linseed oil 
meal, despite its recent weakness, is still 
about $2 ton over last year’s level at 
this time. 

The fact that Canada, taking advan- 
tage of the low duty on feed, is finding 
a steady outlet for its feed production 
in the eastern markets of the United 
States undoubtedly has much to do with 
the present price situation. Imports of 
bran and shorts into the United States 
in 1924 were more than 80 per cent larg- 
er than in 1923, and the volume of im- 
portation is continuing steadily. Fur- 
thermore, the activity of the mills at 
Buffalo, which are now producing far 
more flour and feed than ever before at 
this season, has kept the eastern mar- 
kets well supplied. 

Although the low prices of wheat 
feeds during the break brought out a 
fair volume of buying, there has been 
at no time any real urgency in the con- 
sumptive demand, and the advance has 
already shown signs of reducing the ac- 
tivity of purchasers. There seems to be 
a feeling among them that further breaks 
will follow, but unless the grain markets 
should undergo another violent reaction, 
it seems reasonable to believe that feed 
prices are likely to become stronger 
rather than weaker in the course of the 
next few weeks. 

7 * 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The millfeed market has 
shown some signs of a comeback the last 
few days. Prices have reacted about 50c 
@$1 ton, and there has also been an im- 
provement in demand. This is especially 
true of the country trade, as sales of car 
lots to these factors have been more nu- 
merous. Mixers also have displayed 
more interest, although they are only 
taking on small lots of bran and mid- 
dlings. Offerings are not as free as in 
previous weeks, and distress feed has 
been pretty well cleaned up. 

Spring bran was quoted Feb. 28 at 
$25.50@26.25 ton, hard winter bran 
$26.50, standard middlings $26.50@27.50, 
flour middlings $30.50@31.50, and red 
dog $838.50@ 41.50. 


MIXED FEEDS 


There has been a decided improvement 
in the call for mixed feeds the past 


week, and business has been pretty fair. 
The situation as a whole is better than 
for several months, and prospects are 


good for March and April business. 
Country dealers report increasing inter- 
est in scratch and dairy feeds. The 
country roads have been in bad shape 
for some weeks, but with better condi- 
tions in this respect farmers have been 
coming in and buying feeds. Dealers 
have been contracting for mixed feeds 
only as needed, and requirements have 
been light, but they are now beginning 
to show more interest, and the market 
seems much healthier. The strength in 
grain has also influenced buyers to some 
extent. It seems the trade has been 
watching the action of the markets very 
closely, and if they should show increas- 
ing strength or signs of stability this 
should stimulate the call for feeds. 

Sr. Lovis.—The millfeed market shows 
a slightly better feeling, although condi- 
tions are far from satisfactory. There 
is less pressure from some quarters to 
sell hard winter bran, which has brought 
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effect of restricting demand appear to 
obtain elsewhere, for feed handlers are 
at a loss to find an adequate outlet for 
their supplies. These were relatively 
small at the beginning of winter, and 
during a period when consumption or- 
dinarily absorbs such supplies and cur- 
rent output besides, even the original 
holdings have been inactive. The main 
hope now rests on a better consumptive 
demand when the spring feeding season 
for young live stock opens. 

It is largely on this hope that bran 
has made a little more advance than 
middlings, which range but 50c@$1 ton 
over bran. However, a year ago mid- 
dlings were obtainable at 50c ton under 
bran. There have been minor advances 
in other items. 

Closing quotations, Feb. 28: spring 
bran $25.50@26.50 ton, winter bran 
$25.70@26.20, standard fine middlings 
$26.50@27, flour middlings $30@31, red 
dog $37.50@38.50, rye feed $26.50@ 
27.50, hominy feed $37@38.50, reground 
oat feed $9@10, gluten feed (30 days) 
$33.80, and cottonseed meal $38.50@ 
43.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Min NEAPous.—Millfeeds have shown 
considerable activity in the last few days. 
Light offerings, combined with good gen- 
eral inquiry, effectively stopped the de- 
cline. In fact, bran and standard mid- 
dlings have reacted $2@2.50 ton from 
recent low levels. Mixers and manufac- 





3, based on carload lots, 


Standard middlings 
(brown shorts)... 

Flour middlings 
(gray shorts).... 


27.00 @ 28.00 


31.00@32.00 


Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 
prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ..$26.00@26.75 $23.00@ 23.50 §.....@..... $.....@..... $31.00@32.00 
Hard winter bran.. .....@27.00 .....@..... 25.00@25.50 25.50@26.00 .....@..... 
BOEt WIMteF DFBM. cc ccc ccc ce § 6eccce Gc ecce ++ @..... 26.00@26.50 34.00@35.00 


24.50@ 25.00 


32.00 @ 33.00 


Red dog ...... - 39.00@42.00 41,00@ 43.00 .....@..cee cree @su... 45.00@ 48.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ... Weert. §=§. d * ARS Sen ll US eee ee 
BEGTG WIRCGT DFE .ocicccescccsc COO OEO ccc Dyce ee ee ntact eae Si 
Soft winter bran ........... P - 338.00@34.00 .....@..... oeeee@..... 30.00@32.00 
Stand, middlings (brown shorts). 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 34.00@36.00 


44.00@ 45.00 .....@..... 
Bee GE. cbc Sst eeees chs eeaee ees 49.00 @ 50.00 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


25.00@26.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 


28.50@29.00 30.00@31.00 39.00@40.00 


36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
oo De vees GBC ER. CO occas c Ho ccc 











a little firmer tone to the market, but de- 
mand for this feed has shown hardly 
any improvement, Soft winter wheat 
bran, however, is in slightly better de- 
mand, and prices for both hard and 
soft have aheumet approximately 50c 
ton within the past few days. There is 
little change either in offerings or de- 
mand as far as gray shorts are con- 
cerned. Soft winter bran was quoted, 
Feb. 28, at $25.50@26 ton, hard winter 
bran $25@25.50, and gray shorts $30 
@31. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavukee.—While the tone of the 
millfeed market remains very unsettled, 
there has been a stiffening of prices 
which has reached the point of a recov- 
ery from the recent drastic drop. Prob- 
ably one of the principal reasons is that 
wheat and flour prices have gone sharply 
higher once more, pulling feed values 
along, although in a halting, resistant 
way. At the slightly enhanced level, 
feed prices are largely nominal in the 
absence of any volume business which 
would provide a guide as to prevailing 
values. Speculative interest, as indicat- 
ed by current inquiry, has been revived 
by the upturn, and the trade seems to 
feel that some business is going to de- 
velop, especially if the market hardens 
further. , 

Consumptive demand, which has been 
disappointingly small throughout the 
winter, has not broadened. In the Wis- 
consin territory, which is one of the 
largest consuming markets in the country 
because of the extent of the dairying in- 
dustry, farmers have been buying so 
little feed that retail dealers have not 
found it necessary to call on jobbers, 
who, in turn, have bought very sparingly 
from the wholesale trade or the mills. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note the report of the state agricultural 
statistician that feed crops for live stock 
make up 90 per cent of the crop acreage 
in almost half of the 72 counties of Wis- 
consin. 

Similar or other conditions having the 





turers have been in the market almost 
every day in the last week for lots rang- 
ing from 100 to 400 tons. This demand 
has cleaned up what little surplus there 
was, and put many mills out of the mar- 
ket for March shipment. 

Jobbers’ quotations on bran and stand- 
ard middlings are now in line and, in 
some instances, 50c ton over mills’. For 
some time they have been 50c@$1 ton un- 
der. On flour middlings and red dog 
they are still $3@5 ton under Minneap- 
olis mills. They claim to be able to pick 
up country offerings at this differential. 

Mills quote bran at $23@23.50 ton, 
standard middlings $24.50@25, flour mid- 
dlings $82@33, red dog $41@43, wheat 
mixed feed $27@32, and rye middlings 
$23@23.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

The market on March 3 was less ac- 
tive. Both city and country mills were 
reported to be more free in their offer- 
ings of standard middlings at prices ap- 
proximately 50c ton under those quoted 
March 2. For April shipment and for- 
ward a discount under spot was asked, 
and it is understood that some trading 
has already been done for forward de- 
livery. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 3 Year ago 
) . SUEETR CUTE re $24.00@24.50 $.....@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@25.50 - -@23.50 
Flour middlings... 29.00@31.00 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 37.00@40.00 32.00@35.00 


Dvutvutn.—The consuming trade is well 
supplied and demand is light, so that 
mills have not made many recent con- 
tracts. Buyers are in some cases ready 
to take on stuff for both prompt and 
deferred shipment if the prices suit 
them, but otherwise show no interest. 
The market is a little firmer, due to the 
strength in grain and feeding products 
generally. 

THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed has reacted 
from the low levels reached a week ago, 
bran selling 50c@$1 ton higher. Offer- 


ings are light, and mills show no over- 
anxiety about making future sales. Cali- 
fornia is the principal buyer, but Texas 
is showing increased interest. Other sec- 
tions are taking practically nothing 


Mixed car buying is good, considering the 


small volume of flour business. 

The demand is more for late March 
and April than for immediate shipment 
Many jobbers and speculators evident), 
interpret indications to mean that mil! 
operation will be extremely light during 
the next month, with a consequent short- 
age of millfeed. The normal increase in 
feeding operations in March and April is 
also a factor. Bids for April bran are 
about 50c ton over the spot market. 

Quotations, car lots, sacked, Kansas 
City: bran, $23.50@24.50; brown shorts, 
$25@26; gray shorts, $28@29. 

Satrna.—Millfeed is rather slow. Open 
weather is given as the reason for th« 
slump in demand. Prices, Feb. 26, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.15@1.20 ewt; mill- 
run, $1.25@1.30; gray shorts, $1.45@1.50. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed reacted sharply 
from the bottom, and further restrictions 
of milling capacity is putting it on a 
firmer basis. Bran is selling for $24, 
mill-run $26.60, and shorts $29, basis mill. 
Mixed car buyers are taking care of all 
the mills’ output of this commodity. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Dealers took advan- 
tage of moderate prices for millfeeds and 
ordered more heavily than for several 
weeks. An increased consumption fig- 
ured in the changed situation. Slight ad- 
vances were made in prices of bran, 
which showed the greatest strength in 
demand. Straight bran sold at $1.45 cwt, 
mill-run $1.55, shorts $1.75, corn chop 
$2.45, and corn meal in 25-lb bags 85c. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Totepo.—Millfeed seems to _ have 
touched bottom and turned upward, 
showing some signs of recovery, and this 
has found reflection in better sales and 
movement and a slight increase in price. 
One miller has advanced the price $2 
ton from the low point. 

Soft winter wheat bran) was quoted 
Feb. 27 at $28.25@30.50 ton, mixed feed 
$31.75@32.50, and middlings $33.25@ 
34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

PrrtssurcH.—More activity was noted 
in the millfeed market during the week 
ending Feb. 28. Shipping directions in- 
dicated that the buyers were in need of 
commodities. Quotations, Feb. 28: stand- 
ard middlings $29.50@30.50 ton, flour 
middlings $34@35; spring wheat bran, 
29@30; red dog, $42@43; cettonseed 
oil meal, 43 per cent protein $44.20, 41 
per cent protein $42.20, 36 per cent pro- 
tein $40.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent pro- 
tein $43.40@44.40, 16 per cent protein 
$37.40@38.40. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week was dull, with prices tending down- 
ward. Stocks are accumulating in mill- 
ers’ hands. Quotations, Feb. 28, based 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: 
bran, $30@31 ton; mixed feed, $30.50; 
shorts, $31@34. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The attitude of local mills 
in holding firm to last week’s prices de- 
spite the drop in western products and 
an increased heavy demand from Canada 
proved an excellent bit of foresight. The 
belief here that the market had about hit 
bottom was well founded, as shown by 
the sharp rise at the week end. Local 
mills were in a position to sit tight, as 
the greater part of their output was al- 
ready placed. Local demand is expected 
to show considerable increase within the 
next two months, inasmuch as stocks in 
the East have become greatly depleted, 
and that section will look here for sup- 
plies. Bran advanced to $28 on Fan; 28, 
and standard middlings $29; flour mid- 
dlings were worth $37, heavy mixed feeds 
$39, and red dog $42.50. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Millfeed is quiet, and 
the market is again weaker. Supplies are 
small, but offerings are fully ample for 
trade requirements. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 28, car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran $32.50@33.50, soft winter 
bran $33@34, hard winter bran $383@34, 
standard middlings $35@36, flour mid- 
dlings $44@45, and red dog $49@50. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed is steady at the 
late decline, but absolutely lifeless. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $31@32; soft winter bran, $34@35; 
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standard middlings, $33@34; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@40; red dog, $45@48. 

NorrotK.—The feed market has con- 
tinued very much depressed, and the vol- 
ume of business has been exceedingly 
small. Prices have declined to a figure 
generally conceded to be far under actual 
values, and dealers in this section report- 
ed sales very slow and inquiries slacken- 
ing. Quotations, Feb. 28: red dog, $49.50 
@51; fancy winter middlings, $37@38; 
flour middlings, $35@37; bran, $33@34; 
standard middlings, $32@33. 


THE SOUTH 


Mempuis.—Inactivity continues to fea- 
ture the millfeed market, but a slightly 
firmer tone prevails. Wheat bran is now 
quotable at $26@26.50, with some asking 
as much as $27, while gray shorts are 
steady at $31.50@32. Cottonseed meal is 
still dragging, although holders and man- 
ufacturers are more disposed to demand 
better prices. Bid prices are about $33.50 
for 36 per cent, $35 for 41 and $37 for 
43, although only small lots are available 
at such figures. 

Nasuvitte.—Slow demand continues 
to feature the millfeed department, with 
the tone of prices easy. Buyers have 
shown little interest for some time, and 
as result values have been revised on a 
lower basis. Quotations, Feb. 28: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $30@32; standard 
middlings or shorts, $34@36. 

New Orteans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Feb. 26: No. 2 yellow corn $1.44 bu, 
No. 3 yellow corn $1.43; No. 2 white 


oats 69c, No. 3 white oats 69c; No. 1 
alfalfa hay $29 ton, No. 2 $27; No. 1 


timothy hay $26, No. 2 $24.50. 

AtTLanta.—Wheat millfeeds are mov- 
ing in a more satisfactory manner, due 
to more settled conditions in the grain 
markets, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—The millfeed -market was 
weaker last week. Prices were quotably 
unchanged in the main, but in instances 
buyers secured concessions. Washington 
mill-run was quoted at $41 ton. New 
sales of Kansas bran were light and 
quotations somewhat firmer, ranging 
45.50@50 ton, coast. 


Los Ancetes.—The market at this ter- 
minal during the past week has been 
very inactive. Receipts for the past six 
weeks have been somewhat above normal, 
and the uncertainty caused by fluctua- 
tions in eastern markets have again 
caused dealers to delay placing orders. 
The ground feed market has been dull, 
with a decline in price of some of the 
commodities. Kansas bran is quoted at 
$33 ton, and Utah-Idaho mill-run $36.50. 
No. 3 yellow corn, spot, is being offered 
at $2.50 cwt, with $2.42 bid. No. 2 feed 
barley is quoted at $2.25. 

San Francisco.—Spring-time weather, 
excellent fresh feed conditions and gen- 
eral dullness featured the market for 
millfeed during the past week. Cali- 
fornia mills did not change their quota- 
tions to any great extent, however, and 
neither did eastern and northern mills. 
On the Merchants’ Exchange, feed bar- 
ley was $2.20@2.25 cwt, red feed oats 
$2.25@2.35, California white Egyptian 
corn $3, and eastern No. 2 yellow $2.621%, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Northern 
bran and mill-run were quoted at $40 
@41 ton, low grade flour at $56@57, and 
Kansas red bran at $35, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. California 
mill prices at the end of the week: shorts 
$43@45 ton, middlings $52@54, mill-run 
H3@45, bran $36@45, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. Grazing con- 
ditions in the rural districts of Califor- 
nia, particularly in dairy sections, are 
the best for several years, with a re- 
sultant lack of demand for millfeeds. 


Porttanv.—The millfeed market has 
shown moderate activity in the past 
week, and prices are being better main- 
tained, with the mills quoting mill-run 
at $40 ton and middlings at $52. Other 
feeds show an advancing tendency. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—On Feb. 23, millfeed prices 
had another decline of $1 ton. There is 
a better demand now, and prices are 
hardening at around present level. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 28: government standard 
bran $30 ton, shorts $32 and middlings 
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$38, jute, car lots or mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, basis Montreal freights. 
For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is now quoted 
at $19.80 ton and shérts at $21.60, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William basis. 
Monrreat.—Trade in millfeed ruled 
quiet during the past week, demand be- 


ing limited and the market easy. Clos- 
ing prices on Feb. 28: bran $30.25 ton, 
shorts $32.25, middlings $38.25, with 


bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Winnipec.—The large supplies of 
millfeed now available in consequence of 
the recent large export orders for flour 
have resulted in a reduction in price. 
This approximates $4 ton in the western 
provinces. Demand for bran and shorts 
is weaker, particularly in Manitoba. 
Quotations, Feb, 28: Fort William basis, 
bran $25.50 and shorts $27.50, in mixed 
cars with flour; Manitoba points, bran 
$26 and shorts $28; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $27 and shorts $29; British 
Columbia points, bran $29@31 and shorts 
$31@33; Pacific Coast points, bran $32 
and shorts $34. 

Vancovuver.—Bran and _ shorts de- 
clined $3 ton, effective Feb. 26. Bran 
is now quoted at $32 ton and shorts at 
$34, basis Vancouver. Most of the feed 
dealers stocked up heavily at higher 
prices, expecting a serious shortage, and 
until these stocks are reduced sales will 
be very light. 

_FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 2, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1926 
BER a9 64:4 00:00:05 80:9 0:08 $23.00 $23.00@ 23.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 23.50 23.50@24.00 
Middlings ............. 23.50 24.50@25.00 
BVO GOOG oc cccvcccceces 21.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 28.00@30.00 
Red dO ..ccccccscccce 33.00 36.00@37.00 
Mixed feed ...cceccecs 24.00 24.50@25.50 
Old process oil meal... 40.00 42.00@43.00 
Bran? wccccccsccsvcecs 31.00 32.00@32.50 
BEIGGHINGS® .cccccccces 32.00 32.50@33.50 
Red Gog® ....ccccccces 40.00 42.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

MTOR ce ccccescscccoese 24.00 23.00@23.50 
Middlings ..........++. 24.00 24.00@24.50 


27.00 28.50@30.00 
25.00 24.00@24.50 


Flour middlings ...... 
Country mixed feed.... 





PROG GOW occccccvescecs 34.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo— 
WPS WOO co cccwosccees seevs 28.00 @ 29.00 
BRFOM cccccvccccess 27.00 @ 27.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 27.50@28.00 
Piour mlGGlings 22.0. ccoce 36.50 @ 37.50 
MOE GOR cccscccscccece sases 42.00@ 43.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 33.00@35.00 
GP EE Nese scceccesse weees 40.50 @41.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran .ncccccscsccvcces 26.00 24.00@25.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.00 29.50@30.50 
POY GROW 2... ccaevess 30.00 30.00@32.00 
ree 15.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed .......... 30.00 42.00@43.00 
Kansas City— 
| eee 24.50 23.00@23.50 
BPA sccvesveccccccees 24.00 22.50@23.00 
Brown shorts ......... 2 27.50 25.50@26.50 
Gray shorts .........+. 29.00 27.00@ 28.00 
Red dog .........++.++ 27.00 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ....0...0. 33.00 31.50@32.50 
Pure bran ..... . 83.00 32.00@32.50 






.. 82.00 31.00@31.50 


Spring bran ...... ° 
- 82.00 32.00@33.00 


Spring middlings 


ROG GOW cece sccceccser 39.00 42.00@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 38.00@40.00 
BPO WOON cicewccescaes 29.00 32.00@32.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter BFR .cseeccces 27.00 25.70@26.20 
BL. 0.06:606000.0060:8008 26.00 25.50@26.50 
Middlings ............. 25.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 30.00@31.00 
SE GED écccccecsewees 33.00 37.50@38.50 
WAFS FOGG. ccccccccevecccs 22.00 26.50@27.50 


Old process oil meal... 42.00 43.00@44.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.00 38.50@43.50 
Hominy feed .......... 33.50 37.00@38.50 


Reground oat feed .... 13.00 9.00@10.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 33.00 30.00@31.00 


Hominy feed* ........... 37.00 eter fot 

Gluten feedftft ........... 34.40 + @33.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and- voit All-rail 
PORES ccc csesceece $8.30 $9.10 
BEEN S.6wic sss Vveescens ds 7.00 9.10 
CT ont a eh ene eee hk Bae 7.50 
SE SINE oo 0 00:69 00419 0% 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........+..+. 5.70 6.50 
) | NS Pee re eer 4.70 
*Boston. [fChicago. {100 Ibs. 





20-CAR TRAIN OF OATMEAL 

Bourrato, N. Y.—What is claimed to 
be the largest single consignment of oat- 
meal ever shipped across the continent 
left the mills of the H-O Cereal Co., 
Ltd., here last week for San Francisco. 
There were 20 cars in the train, and it 
carried enough of the product of the 
big Buffalo mill to supply 7,000,000 per- 
sons with a dish of this breakfast food. 
If the packages contained in the ship- 
ment were placed in a straight line they 
would reach 45 miles. 

M. A. McCartuy. 
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A SALES MANAGER 

There are all kinds of sales managers, 
good, bad and indifferent. Upon meet- 
ing some of them, one wonders what 
kind of people are back at the mill; it 
would be better for the mill if they did 
not exist, or if they stayed at home and 
never showed themselves. 

Of course it is the incompetents who 
are always getting into the limelight, and 
bringing disrepute on the vocation. Some 
of them are certainly adepts, without 
knowing it, in disrupting a sales organi- 
zation and in establishing bad sales pol- 
icies. Here is an example, not imaginary 
but real: He came to this territory to 
call on the trade with the mill’s repre- 
sentative. The pair visited a baker who 
enjoys excellent standing, has fine busi- 
ness sense, and is good for whatever he 
buys. His trade is very desirable, and 
there is considerable competition for it. 

This baker asked the salesman his 
price on flour. The salesman replied: 
“My price today is $9.25.” Inferring 
that the baker was interested, he arose, 
took off his overcoat, and went to hang 
it up, meaning to sit it out with the buy- 
er until a sale was made. Before he had 
time to say anything more, the sales 
manager put in his word. He evidently 
thought it was time he was heard from. 
He wanted to figure in the transaction, 
if there was to be one, make an impres- 
sion on the buyer and get his good will. 
Perhaps he felt a certain superiority in 
position and supposed ability, and that 
this required action; perhaps he wanted 
to do something to justify the expense 
of his trip, and not return home empty- 
handed. No doubt he considered his 
move a clever one, and himself a good 
tactician, as otherwise it is difficult to 
understand his motive, except on the 
basis of sheer stupidity, which it was, in 
any event. 

What this sales manager said was 
something like this: “Mr. Blank, our 
price is $9.25, but if you care to give me 
an open offer of $8.75 to work on, I am 
going back to the office, and if there is 
a break in the market, or if we can fig- 
ure out any way to accept, we will see 
what can be done.” 

Now what is one to do with a sales 
manager like that? What possible good 
can he do for the mill? Of course he 
should be fired on the spot. He should 
be set at digging ditches, or some other 
job where he can do no harm and which 
is commensurate with his intelligence 
and ability. The sales manager in ques- 
tion has been more or less distinguished 
for this sort of thing, but he is utterly 
blind to his own defects. Such men are 
demoralizers of the business. 

In the case referred to the result was 
the loss of a possible order. gNo fight 
was made to get it. There wasn’t even 
a preliminary skirmish. Manifestly, 
there was no further chance of making 
a sale with that baker at the mill’s price 
on that day. As a matter of fact, the 
market never went down to a point 
where the order could be booked, and the 
customer was done out of what would 
have been a good buy. 

When such sales managers as this fail, 
as they inevitably do, they always have 
an alibi; it was the mill’s fault, and what 
they have to say about the mill is a 
plenty. They are plausible, perhaps, but 
incompetent. Anybody can give flour 
away. 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills is slow, and 
only occasional sales of flour are made 
to regular established trade for compar- 
atively small amounts and for near-by 
shipments. Nobody is anticipating wants, 
and previous bookings are being reduced, 
so the margin left for future operation 
is growing less and less. Nevertheless, 


as far as millers of this section are con- 
cerned, they are maintaining their mo- 
rale, and are insisting upon doing busi- 
ness on safe and sound lines at a profit. 
The fact of the matter is that even the 
current reduced rate of operation per- 
mits of a profit because the millers have 
had the backbone to handle their busi- 
ness conservatively. It is only in excep- 
tional instances of demoralization and 
loss of bearings that millers are selling 
at a loss. 

The situation is not being forced by 
millers, who are content to let matters 
take their course, and await the out- 
come. There is probably no question 
but just as much flour will be consumed 
this year as previously, and that sooner 
or later the buyers will have to come into 
the market, as their stocks are not heavy 
and are constantly nearing depletion. 
There was not any considerable buying 
on the recent decline in prices, and, once 
again, as has so often happened on this 
crop, the buyers missed an opportunity 
to get in. Nor has there been any vol- 
ume of buying on the advance of nearly 
20c in Chicago May from the recent low 
point. Buyers seem to have settled down 
to a hand-to-mouth basis as a matter of 
principle and practice for the balance of 
the crop, and are not inclined to depart 
from this rule. 

Millers are working more or less on 
the same basis. They are out of the mar- 
ket for wheat, are not bidding, or are 
taking only such wheat as is offered at 
a bargain and where they feel sure that 
they can immediately convert it into flour 
sales. This is unquestionably a safe and 
conservative way for the trade to op- 
erate under present conditions, but it 
certainly does not furnish any particular 
support or stimulus to the wheat market, 
which seems to have been doing quite well 
without it, through a rumored return of 
the public to speculation and through ex- 
port sales. 

Toledo millers were out of the market 
for wheat last week and were not bid- 
ding. The Toledo grain trade was bid- 
ding $1.93@1.93% for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, Feb. 27. One Toledo miller 
bought some wheat the same day at $1.90. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Feb. 28 at $9.15@9.65 
bbl, local springs $10@10.15, and _ local 
hard winters $9.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Feb, 22-28 ..... Sore et 31,750 66 
Previous week .......-.+..:+ 29,300 61 
WORF BHO vascccscessccecos 32,200 70 

TWO YVOOTS BO .ccccsccsecs 30,100 62% 
Three years ago ........... 25,300 53 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Per cent 


Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 .... 23 148,860 88,452 59 
Previous week. 22 140,700 79,434 56 
Year Q@@O0 ..sse- 20 128,460 82,794 64 
Two years ago. 16 119,400 72,637 62 
Three years ago 18 121,950 57,871 47 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb, 22-28 with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 46,000 181,000 29,000 40,000 
Corn, bus.... 26,000 144,000 38,000 85,000 
Oats, bus.... 41,000 107,000 129,000 21,000 


GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Ohio held a two-day meeting in 
Toledo last week, attended by about 250 
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representatives of farmers’ co-operative 
elevators throughout the state. The 
meeting was addressed by Gray Silver, 
president Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, 
on the new co-operative grain marketing 
company, of which he is the head. E, G. 
McCollum, secretary Indiana Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association, was also on 
the program to speak on the subject of 
“The Wheat Pool of Indiana.” The sub- 
ject of Professor E. G. McBride, Ohio 
State University, was “Is the Pooling 
Plan for Marketing Grain More Eco- 
nomical than our Present Method?” <A 
dinner was held the evening of Feb. 24, 
at which Jesse D. Hurlbut, president 
Toledo Produce Exchange and manager 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co. acted as 
toastmaster. 
NOTES 

A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., called at this office Feb. 26. 

EK. M. Kelly, formerly president Lib- 
erty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., was in To- 
ledo calling on the mills last week, and 
left for Michigan. 

Walter MacMillan, manager eastern 
sales for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, on his way east, called at 
this office last week. 


EVANSVILLE 

The course of wheat prices last week 
gave the Evansville flour market a spot- 
ted appearance. There was dullness early 
in the week, but when wheat began to 
rise on bullish news inquiries came at 
quotations that were not alluring. The 
market was somewhat lower, however, 
though hardly in consonance with the 
ideas of jobbers, who apparently were 
relying on early bear news. Quotations, 
Keb. 28, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patent, $10.50@10.90; 
first patents, $10.50; straights, $9.50@10; 
Kansas, $10@10.25; springs, $10.25. 
Clears, in jutes, first $7.50@8, second 
$7.25@7.50. 

EVANSVILLE AS A GRAIN PORT 

A bill is being rushed through the 
legislature providing for a port terminal 
here, to be built by the city. The meas- 
ure is fostered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, as well as the co-operative farmers, 
and if it becomes a law will put Evans- 
ville in line for becoming a great grain 
shipping port. All of the grain that 
now comes to Evansville or is shipped 
out of the city is handled by the rail- 


roads. 
W .W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market has been extremely 
disappointing, both to the buyer who 
has been hoping for still further de- 
clines and for the mills which have been 
bidding for business to keep their wheels 
turning. The continued upward move- 
ment back to the $2 basis is in line with 
the consensus of opinion in this section 
that the market will hold firm until the 
new crop is actually in sight. This con- 
dition has militated seriously against any 
great activity in business. 

Quotations, Feb. 28: northwestern 
spring patents $11.10@11.25, advertised 
brands $11.50@11.75; Kansas patents 
$10.65@10.75, bakers grades $10.50@ 
10.60; top winter patents $9.95@10.20, 
standard patents $9.60@9.85. 


NOTES 

The city of Norfolk probably will not 
bid for the lease of the army supply 
base terminals from the Shipping Board 
here, but will concentrate on the opera- 
tion of its own piers and elevator at 
Sewalls Point. 

The Model Bakery, which went in 
bankruptcy recently and has since been 
operated by creditors, was offered for 
sale last week at auction, but the high- 
est bid was regarded as so far under the 
appraised value of the property that the 
court ordered a resale. 

C. H. Woodward, Chicago, president 
Whole Grain Wheat Co. and of the 
American Education Food Council, and 
editor of Motive, was one of the princi- 
pal speakers at the annual banquet of 
the Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association, Feb. 27, when the latter 
launched a movement directéd at a na- 
tional advertising campaign for this sec- 





tion of Virginia. J. H. Cofer, of J. H. 
Cofer & Co., hay and grain dealers, and 
the pioneer grain dealer in this section, 
was toastmaster. 

Joseru A. Lesuie. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

With the grain market shooting up 
22c from the recent low mark, and with 
millers unable to lower prices further, 
trade has been next to nothing in the 
flour business in this territory the past 
week. Milling operations have been re- 
duced to a minimum, and wheels are 
turning just enough to keep the men on 
the job. Business is described by millers 
as “poorest on the crop.” 

This condition seems applicable to all 
surrounding territories. John A. Reis, 
secretary-treasurer Acme-Evans Co., said 
that Indianapolis railroad officials had re- 
cently called millers by phone and in- 
quired the cause for such a sharp de- 
crease in the shipment of grain products 
during February. 

There is only one bright light in the 
immediate future of the flour trade, mill- 
ers say, and that is a much better inquiry 
for export. While this has been for low 
grades, demand is of such volume that 
local millers are unable to fill it. This 
is at least encouraging, for millers in this 
territory have said previously that export 
business had been at a standstill. 

Wheat closed around the $2 mark, but 
the rise followed closely the Chicago mar- 
ket. Bids for car lots of grain at the 
call of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41%c to New York, Feb. 28: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.97@2, No. 2 hard 
$1.88@1.92; corn, No. 3 white $1.18@ 
1.20, No. 4 white $1.14@1.16, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.18@1.21, No. 4 yellow $1.14@1.17, 
No. 3 mixed $1.14@1.17, No. 4 mixed 
$1.10@1.15; oats, No. 2 white 5344@55c, 
No. 3 white 51@52ce. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

es | Parr ccces . eee 48 
Previous week ...........-. 10,929 55 
oe ee 7,867 36 
Twe FOOTS GHC cccccccceses 11,940 60 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Feb. 28: wheat, 17,000 bus in, 13,000 
out; corn, 298,000 in, 98,000 out; oats, 
134,000 in, 60,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 413,230 bus Feb. 28, as against 
385,900 March 1, 1924; corn 837,380, as 
against 492,000; oats 246,370, as against 
227,000. 

NOTES 

A grain elevator at Oaktown, near 
Bicknell, Ind., burned on March 2. 

Stocks of flour in store Feb. 28, as re- 
ported by the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, were 13,896 bbls. 

Two Negroes are under arrest at In- 
dianapolis charged with the murder of 
Ralph Cunningham, grain dealer, Ad- 
vance, Ind., who owned and operated a 
feed store in Indianapolis. Mr. Cunning- 
ham was killed by a blow from an iron 
bar as he was leaving the office of his 
Indianapolis place. A bag containing 
$150 was stolen. 

Curis O. AxBion. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
has reached a low point. Current sales 
are little more than one fourth of ca- 
pacity of the mills. Specifications on old 
contracts are holding up fairly well, but 
are diminishing as mills clean up out- 
standing contracts and there is some cur- 
tailment of production. However, run- 
ning time continues well up to the av- 
erage for this period of the year. Buy- 
ers, while the market has such an unset- 
tled tone, are staying close to require- 
ments. Practically all new business is 
for shipment within 30 days or less. As 
stocks are not believed to be large, it is 
expected that a fair demand will continue 
in March. 

Flour prices have continued to move in 
a narrow range, notwithstanding the ir- 
regular wheat market. Because of light 
sales the market was practically nominal 
last week, with asking prices, Feb. 28, 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10.75@11.25; standard or 
regular patent, $10@10.25; straight pat- 
ent, $9.50@9.75; first clears, $8.50@9. 
Rehandlers report light sales. Prices: 





spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $10@10.75; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $9.25@10; 
standard grades, 30@50c less. 

The cash wheat market was without 
new features of importance last week, 
beyond some range in price. Movement 
is moderate, purchases by the mills being 
confined to taking care of the light cur- 
rent sales of flour. Stocks are moderate. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted 
at $2.15@2.17 bu, Nashville. 

The corn meal market is quiet. Bolted 
is quoted at $1.35 bu. 

Output of southeastern flour mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Den: BEBE .cscses 134,820 95,452 70.8 

Previous week ... 136,620 102,107 74.7 

Vea OBO cccccece 186,180 109,675 58.9 
Two years ago... 197,280 112,140 57 


Three years ago.. 175,230 106,697 76 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 28 Feb. 21 

WIR, ORES ..cccesescess Ge 32,500 

eee ee 155,000 218,000 

ME a6¢s 04 ead eeene 310,000 281,000 

GR, TE véaceecccéxess 485,000 475,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 91 cars. 

There was freezing weather throughout 
Tennessee last week, but it was not 
thought that any damage of consequence 
resulted to wheat. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has decided to 
open an office in Nashville, in order to 
get into more direct touch with trade in 
the South. It is located at 507 Harry 
Nichol Building, and will be in charge 
of A. T. Fletcher. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

Business in the flour market last week 
showed a gain over sales of the previous 
one. Notwithstanding the fact that 
prices advanced 30@50c bbl, there were 
buyers in the market and some fair-sized 
orders were booked, the bulk of which 
was for prompt shipment, which indicates 
that consumers have rather low stocks of 
flour. Some of the larger bakers have 
placed substantial orders, but the bulk 
of the bakery trade here is very short 
on flour. 

Mills are unwilling to quote except on 
bids, and consumers are following the old 
policy of buying from hand to mouth. 
Shipping directions on old contracts are 
reported as very satisfactory. 

Prices are being well maintained, even 
in the face of the old tale of price con- 
cessions. Spring wheat flour is in fair 
demand. Very little resale flour is to 
be had here. Soft winter wheat flour 
had a fair sale, the cracker bakeries mak- 
ing some good-sized bookings, most of it 
for immediate shipment. Semolina sold 
higher, and was in fair demand. Quo- 
tations were 6\%c Ib, bulk. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 28: spring 
wheat short patent $10@10.75, standard 
patent $9.50@10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $10@10.50, standard patent $9.25@ 
9.75, clears $8.75@9.50,—all cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $8.50@9.25, 
bulk; pure white rye $8.75@9, pure me- 
dium rye $7.50@8, pure dark rye $7.25@ 
7.50. 

NOTES 

A truck owned by the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh, was wrecked when it 
went 250 feet over an embankment, and 
the driver was badly injured. 

Errand Luzadder, aged 18, an em- 
ployee at the Webster Flour Mills, near 
Grafton, W. Va., was badly injured 
when caught in a belt and hurled through 
the side of the building. 

C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

Flour is meeting a more even demand 
since the grain markets are more set- 
tled, but their is room for improvement. 
Merchants are buying to meet their 
needs, but cautious not to overstock with 
forward contracts, as mills are offering 
freely and flour can be obtained on short 
notice. Prices on Feb, 28 were about un- 
changed, ranging around $9.50@10 for 
standard patents. Stocks here are gen- 
erally light, except that some bakeries 
are well supplied. 

Hominy feed trade is narrow and dull, 
with prices about unchanged. 
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Cottonseed meal trade continues dul! 
and narrow, but there is much better in- 
quiry, and mills are asking higher prices 
Fertilizer trade demand is beginning to 
come in. 

Hulls are lower, due to heavy stocks, 
and demand is only moderate. 

Hay receipts are about normal and 
stocks sufficient. The surplus hay that 
accumulated here the latter part of Jan 
uary, some of which was off grade, i 
nearly cleaned up. Prices are stead) 
and about unchanged. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, Feb. 23.—The flou: 
market here is very quiet. Demand ha: 
been only for scattered lots, and buyer 
have been concerned only with price 
Notwithstanding the fact that there ha 
been a decline, local prices continue low 
er than the original quotations received 
from millers. 

Ci.i.f. prices as registered today ii 
this market: Minneapolis flours, $10.25@ 
10.65; Kansas patents, $10.40@10.60 
straights, $9.60@9.80; export patents 
$9.40@9.60; soft wheat first clear grade 
$9.50@9.80. These prices are for th 
200-lb package on usual credit terms. 

In regard to Canadian flour, there i 
a confusing disparity, in quotations. 

The demoralization in local prices ha 
become general on all staple commodi 
ties, owing to the fact that stocks 0! 
most goods are very heavy, and the stag 
nant condition in the market has dis 
couraged buyers to the extent that the, 
are exceedingly anxious to dispose ot 
their stocks as quickly as possible. 

Reports received from some of the 
outlying cities indicate the same condi- 
tions that exist in Havana, so far as 
stocks are concerned. It is expected, 
however, that there will be some im- 
provement by the end of next month. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 





CHINA 

Suanouat, Cuina, Feb. 3.—The flour 
market has begun to boom, native flour 
now standing at 2.31 taels per 50-lb sack 
($6.86 bbl), with February delivery at 
about the same figure. 

This rise in values is not due to specu 
lation, but to the realization, by mos! 
dealers, that a shortage of flour is likely 
to eventuate, since the millers’ supplies 
of wheat are small and American and 
Canadian prices too high to allow re 
plenishment of their stocks. 

American flour has a firm market, club 
straight being quoted at $9.20 bbl, with 
Canadian at about the same figure. 

The foreign wheat market is also firm. 
No. 2 western red wheat is quoted at 
$70 ton, ($1.87 bu), c.if., Shanghai. Ca- 
nadian wheat stands at $77.50 ton ($2.08 
bu), c.i.f., Shanghai. 

The price of American flour cannot 
compete with that of the home milled 
product, but bakers demand flour of 
American quality and, as Chinese mills 
are using only Chinese wheat, some busi- 
ness is passing in American flour. 

During the 12 months ending Novem- 
ber, 1924, imports of Canadian flour into 
China, Hongkong, and Japan, by months, 
were, in bbls: 





China Hongkong Japan 

December ...... 23,000 * 47,000 5,000 
PO ee 54,000 40,000 6,000 
Pebruary ....... 90,000 110,000 3,000 
BEAVER ...---.--- EER,000 44,000 8,000 
CPST 111,000 8,000 3,000 
PT «2.64 vis 600508 58,000 11,000 2,000 
ME sakecewrces 51,000 6,000 2,000 
MT aes ewer esaes 46,000 38,000 3,000 
oO PP 15,000 5 | eee 
September ...... 10,000 See le tess 
GOOSREP cecccces 6,000 7,000 1,000 
November ...... 19,000 here 
RN. 5 i 6400 0s 635,000 347,000 33,000 


D. ARAKIE. 





INCREASE IN WHEAT AREA 

Reports of fall seedings of wheat and 
rye received by the Department of Agri- 
culture from 12 countries show an in- 
crease in wheat area from 108,000,000 
acres to 112,000,000, and in the rye area 
from 26,000,000 acres to 27,000,000. With 
average yields on this area the crops of 
1925 will be much larger than those of 
1924. Reports of fall seedings from 


Russia are conflicting, and there are 
some reports of winter killings, although 
in the important winter wheat area of 
the southwest, weather conditions have 
been better than elsewhere in Russia, 
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SEATTLE 

Last week’s advances in the wheat mar- 
ket failed to stimulate flour buying. Pre- 
vious rapid reductions and advances in 
prices confirmed buyers in this section 
in their long continued policy of extreme 
conservatism. While sales were increased 
in number, their volume showed little 
change. 

Inquiry has been more active from 
southeastern states and middle western 
markets of late, but the high range of 
quotations for Pacific flours promptly 
discouraged buyers. 

No export business developed last week 
from transpacific, transatlantic or South 
American markets. Export flour quota- 
tions were advanced toward the close of 
last week. Prevailing offers were: to 
Ifongkong and North China ports, soft 
wheat straights and clears $8.80 bbl, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
rv $8.05, f.a.s; patents $10.70, c.i.f., less 
» per cent, or $9.90, f.a.s; to the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 52s 9d, 
ci.f., per 280 Ibs, and hard wheat 
traights 56s 3d. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, carloads, coast: fam- 

patent, $10.70@11 bbl, basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; bakers patent, $9.75@9.95, 98's; 
pastry flour, $8.40@8.60, 98’s; straights 
and cut-off, 49’s, $7.85@8.05; blends, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $9.65@10.20, 98’s. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $11 
(1140 bbl; Montana, $10@11. 

The wheat market at Seattle and Ta- 
coma last week was lifeless. Washington 
wheats, sacked, coast, Feb. 27: soft white, 
$1.85 bu; western white, $1.90; western 
red, $1.86; Big Bend blue-stem and baart, 
$2,10@2.12. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Fre, GBB cc cccccccecccecs 40 
Previous week 44 
TOG GD caccvcececce 50 
Two yearg ABO ......--..6. 39,836 75 
Three years ago ..........+-+ 28,673 64 
Four years ago ........-+++. 24,897 47 
Five years @@O .......see08 19,482 37 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PU De 6awiee env eeeesnss 11,180 20 
Previous week ..........++. 17,427 31 
VOGP OBO cccoveccssccccsce 32,163 56 
TWO FORTS OHO occccccccccs 27,960 49 
Three years ago ........... 37,830 66 
Four years ago ..........-. 28,215 50 
Five years ago ............ 36,612 64 


SEED WHEAT FOR FARMERS 


The Seed Wheat Corporation has been 
organized to finance and superintend the 
distribution of seed wheat to be fur- 
nished Washington farmers in districts 
where winter wheat has been frozen out. 
Funds for this purpose will be furnished 
by the banks and various business inter- 
ests of the state. 

Loans will be made on guaranties 
based on 20 lbs wheat per acre on land 
producing 6 to 8 bus, 40 Ibs on yields 
of 8 to 10 bus, 60 Ibs, 10 to 12, and 90 
Ibs on yields above 12 bus. Loans are to 
become a first lien on the crop, and will 
be made only on well-prepared lands 
owned by farmers who, in the judgment 
of the executive committee, can produce 
a profitable crop. In addition to loaning 
its capital stock of $100,000, the cor- 
poration is authorized to borrow $200,000 
to loan to farmers. 

NOTES 

R. T. Osborne, Vancouver, B. C., rep- 
resentative of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Seattle last week. 

The Lima Flouring Mills, Monitor, Or- 


egon, have been incorporated by S. R. 
and C. S. Lima and H. O. Edlund; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

W. P. Fisher, of Seattle, first vice 
president Fisher Flouring Mills Co., left 
last week for California on the way to 
Chicago and New York. 

Strauss & Co., Inc., Portland, has sold 
its mill at Vancouver, Wash., to Victor 
I. Fuqua. This mill, formerly of 600 bbls 
capacity, has not made flour for some 
time, but has been operated as a feed 
mill. 

The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange is in- 
vestigating the feasibility of establishing 
a future trading market for hedging 
sales of grain and flour. There has never 
been a market on the north Pacific Coast 
where such sales could be hedged. 

A hearing will be held before an ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Spokane, Wash., March 19, as 
to the milling in transit arbitrary of 244c 
on grain originating in Montana, the 
products of which are destined for Cali- 
fornia. The Commission recently sus- 
pended the arbitrary until June 1. 

The traffic committee of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association has been advised 
by the United States Shipping Board 
that questionnaires will be sent to millers 
relative to the application of section 28 
of the merchant marine act, stating that 
it is not the intention of the Shipping 
Board to make this section applicable at 
ond = my time, but to obtain data as to 
conditions to be referred to Congress. 
North Pacific Coast millers will furnish 
statistics showing that the facilities of 
the Shipping Board were inadequate to 
handle shipments of flour during the last 
three seasons. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

With demand very limited and prices 
practically unchanged, there was a gen- 
eral tendency to dullness in the market 
during the past week, and there is little 
indication that bakers or other heavy 
buyers will stock up in any quantity. 

California patents remained at $10.70 
bbl, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
milling points. California mills quoted 
bakers flours at $10.80@11, straights at 
$9.40@9.70, with all-eastern hard wheat 
flour at $10.80, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., milling points. Rye flour and meal 
are quoted at $8.50 bbl, entire wheat at 
$9.20@9.60 and graham at $9.20@9.60. 

Eastern mills showed some variation in 
price, a slight reduction in Kansas stand- 
ard patents being the principal feature. 
These were quoted at $9.40@9.60 bbl, 
Montana standard patents $9.80@10.20, 
Dakota $10.40@10.90, Utah and Idaho 
$9.60@10.50, and Washington and Oregon 
straight patents $9.75@10, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b. California 
common points. Chief receipts were 
from the Pacific Northwest by steamers, 
but there was some increase in rail ship- 
ments from eastern points. 

Wheat prices remained firm, as far as 
milling grades were concerned, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange quotations being. $3.65 
@3.80 cwt. There was, however, a de- 
cline in feed grain, this wheat being quot- 
ed at $3.30@3.40, car lot basis, f.o.b., 
San Francisco. . 

NOTES 


Flour exports from the Pacific Coast 
for the week ending Feb. 22 were 3,300 
tons. There were no wheat exports. 

California made flour and other cereal 
products will have an important place 
in the Oakland food show to be held 
April 11-19 in the municipal auditorium. 

W. W. Armstrong, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, who was food administrator of 
Utah during the World War and who 
had an important part in encouraging 


the flour milling industry of that state, 
was in San Francisco recently. 

Building of the great irrigation dam 
at American Falls, Idaho, sponsored by 
the United States Reclamation Service, 
is to be started at once by the Utah 
Construction Co., builder of the famous 
Hetch-Hetchy dam in California. 

Reports from San Francisco Bay 
farming districts, as well as the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys, show 
that 1925 grain has had an excellent 
growth, barley being reported two feet 
in height, with wheat more than a foot 
above ground. With ample moisture as- 
sured, large crops are expected. 

If cargo offerings continue to increase 
in San Francisco, Oakland and other 
ports along the Pacific Coast, the Luck- 
enbach Steamship Co. has announced that 
it will increase its ocean freight opera- 
tions, adding sufficient steamers to run 
one every five days between the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts. The company is 
now operating 20 steamers, with dead- 
weight tonnage of 231.230 tons. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 

The local flour market is very quiet. 
Buyers are taking deliveries on contract, 
but are not anticipating future needs. 
Kansas took a 50c jump last week and 
caused a more hopeful outlook generally, 
but the trade is still up against consid- 
erable reselling. 

Rainfall in California has been below 
normal and crop conditions are not very 
encouraging, especially in southern ter- 
ritory. 

Quotations on Feb. 26: California fam- 
ily patents $10.60; California bakers, 
$9.80@9.90, basis 98’s; California pastry, 
$10.20; Washington and Oregon bakers, 
$10.40; Kansas bakers, $9.50; Idaho bak- 
ers, $10.25; Montana bakers, $10.60; Da- 
kota bakers, $10.75. 

Grain sorghums have declined, and No. 
2 Kafir is now being offered at $2.25, 
with $2.12% bid. There has been little 
trading in wheat, and No. 2 western white 
and No. 2 hard winter are offered at 
$3.50 cwt, with no bid. Mills and ware- 
houses are well stocked, and there will 
probably be no change in conditions for 
the next 10 days or two weeks. 


NOTES 

The Southern California Baking Co. 
has completed its bakeshop. 

Philip Acker, Quality Bakery, now has 
a house to house delivery system. 

The King Oven Co. recently remodeled 
the ovens of the Snowflake Bakery. 

The Service Pie Co., 851 South Spring 
Street, has installed a Colbman pie crust 
roller. 

R. B. Ward & Co., Inc., has removed 
its coast office from Santa Barbara to 
Los Angeles. 

The Southern California Supply Co. 
is installing a 4-bbl dough mixer at the 





887 


Co-operative Consumers’ League plant 
on Temple Street. 

James Ferguson, 835 Pine Avenue, 
Long Beach, has installed an oven and 
cake machine. 

The California Cream Fried Cake Co., 
1051 West Vernon Avenue, has installed 
a cake machine. 


James B. Egan, 413 State Street, 
Santa Barbara, has erected a heavy duty 
continuous oven. 

Roy Bishop, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Sperry Flour Co., is a 
Los Angeles visitor. 

V. & G. Conte will open a French bak- 
ery at 2006 Marengo Street, baking bot- 
tom bread exclusively. 

Mrs. Eddy Vernon, Selma Avenue, 
has installed a revolving oven and a 
Colbman pie crust roller. 

The Favorite Cookie Co., 4105 Pasa- 
dena Avenue, Los Angeles, has installed 
an 80-quart cake machine. 

W. H. Joyce, president of the Sperry 
Flour Co., recently returned to San Fran- 
cisco after an extended trip throughout 
southern California. 

A. J. Zillman, baker salesman, has 
joined the sales department in southern 
California of Hirsch Bros. Co. He will 
handle the retail trade through jobbers, 
assisting J. Triest. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market continued quiet 
during the past week, but quotations had 
a steadier tone in view of the wheat ad- 
vance. Prices listed by mills at the close 
of last week: family patents, $10.65; bak- 
ers hard wheat, $10.65; bakers blue-stem 
patents, $10.50. A small volume of busi- 
ness in export flour is being worked with 
Europe. Oriental demand is slack. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SS Pr erie ere 38,568 62 
WEOVIOUS WOO occscctovess 29,362 47 
... fae er rer 44,958 72 
Two years ago ............ 36,156 63 
TRUCOS FORTS OHO ccvcceccnes 32,084 56 
POGl FORTS BRO occciccescs 18,234 38 


Five years ago ............ 24,178 56 

The wheat market has recovered a 
good part of its recent loss. There was 
a broad general demand throughout the 
past week, but the scarcity of supplies 
in this section held trading down to 
small proportions. Bid prices at the 
close of the week: hard white, $1.93 bu; 
soft white, western white and hard win- 
ter, $1.87; northern spring, $1.86; west- 
ern red, $1.85; Big Bend blue-stem, $2.20. 

* ca 


The last of approximately 1,200 tons 
of wheat drawn from California for 
seed purposes has been delivered here. 
Dealers have also drawn freely on Mon- 
tana for seed wheat. Spring plowing is 
under May, and practically all the fall 
sown acreage that was winter killed will 
be reseeded. 

J. M. Lownspate. 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 











1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
SP crceversece 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
RRB cicecee 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September .... 1,462 1,568 gJ,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November .... 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December ..... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
January ...... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February ..... 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
March ........ 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
PS PS 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 
ARP 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
| PPP 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
Totals .... %9,109 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


*Seven months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in 


by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
SOP scgescccee 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 
pi Pee 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 
September .... 382,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
October ....... 5,11 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 
November .... 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
December ..... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
January ...... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February ..... eee 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
MareR 12.2006. 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
MEEE os. cccces 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
0 ae 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
ND bs 00:00 94:00 ese 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 
Totals....*152,780 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 
Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 


*Seven months. 
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A RELIEF FROM CONGRESS 

Calvin Coolidge is now President in 
his own right, and the sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, which has not endeavored to be 
especially helpful, has passed into his- 
tory. It is true that Mr. Coolidge has 
been asserting his own mind quite vig- 
orously since the voters gave their ver- 
dict last November, but he has _ been 
handicapped by having in session an old 
Congress which in large part was not 
answerable to the voters who were the 
deciding factor in the general elections 
of last fall. 

For nine months the President will be 
able to proceed without any Congress 
at all on his hands, if he so wills, and 
the impression here is that he will gladly 
accept that situation. With no Congress 
in session there will be less chance for 
those profound international statesmen 


to get publicity for statements designed * 


to irritate foreign nations with which 
this country has no reason for seeking 
anything but the most amicable relations. 

The railroad baiters in Congress and 
those members of a certain bloc who de- 
vote most of their time to dangling dem- 
agogic proposals before the farmer will 
now have less opportunity to be heard. 
As a consequence the railroads and the 
farmers will be free to work out their 
own salvation without interference from 
men who are versed in neither railroad 
operation nor agricultural development. 

Prosperity would seem assured, and 
expressions reaching Washington indi- 
cate that business is tickled over the 
prospects of being allowed to go ahead 
unhampered for a few months by pestif- 
erous legislation of one kind and another. 
Business and industry can count on the 
friendship of the present national ad- 
ministration, which believes that for the 
farmer to prosper the manufacturer and 
the merchant likewise must operate on a 
sound basis. 

If the Federal Trade Commission also 
could be adjourned for the summer the 
outlook might be better still. This com- 
mission has a number of investigations 
to be made during the next few months, 
most of which are the result of resolu- 
tions adopted in the Senate to satisfy the 
craving of some individual senator to 
“get even” or to get publicity. 

But the country should not be too 
hopeful about the new Congress. More 
is always expected of a new Congress 
than is justified by facts of history. 
The worst Congress usually is the one 
sitting at the time. In fact, it may have 
been Congress which, to use the language 
of the office manager, made inefficiency 
“current.” 


CONGRESS AND THE DRAMA 


An examination of the printed record 
for some years back will show, however, 
that statesmanship has undergone a 
change. Congress is much like the mod- 
ern stage. It is quite the thing for some 
one to stand up on the floor of one house 
or the other and attack every proposi- 
tion and every policy worked out by prac- 
tical men—men who are outstanding ex- 
perts on questions which they have 
sought to help the nation solve. 

Members of Congress who have had 
not the least experience in farming set 
up their personal views on agriculture 
against the recommendations of men who 
have given their lives to the study of 
agricultural problems. Senators stand 
up and tell the country that the Secre- 
tary of State does not know his business 
and that all of the recognized great dip- 
lomats of the world are fakers. 

Whether this attitude is an adaptation 
of the stage or the stage has wandered 
off after Congress, might be difficult to 
answer. Many of the plays which have 
scored the greatest successes in the 
Fast recently appear to have been con- 
structed with the sole view of instilling 
in the mind of the human being at large 


that all good men and women are bad 
and all bad men and women are good. 

The “dirt” farmer, that is the man 
who actually tills the soil, got everything 
he asked from this Congress. He want- 
ed nothing but to be let alone, and that 
is what he got. It was not the fault of 
self-styled leaders of agriculture in Con- 
gress that things were not different. In 
the last days an effort was made to pass 
legislation to make the farmer think 
something was being done for him, but, 
due to the jealousy which has always 
existed between those who pose as the 
saviors of agrarians, nothing of so much 
importance as to give concern happened. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was report- 
ed out of the House committee on agri- 
culture when it was known it could not 
be considered, so that some of the repre- 
sentatives of the wheat and corn grow- 
ing regions would be able to tell what 
they tried to do, in event that there 
should happen to be a depression in the 
prices of wheat and corn at the end of 
the next crop season. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EUROPE 


The message which Frank B. Kellogg, 
the new Secretary of State, brought to 
the President from Europe has been re- 
assuring. Rapid improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions in the war-torn coun- 
tries look certain within the present year, 
which means better markets for Ameri- 
can products. Whereas only two Euro- 
pean nations were fairly well re-estab- 
lished last year half a dozen of them, 
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according to reports, will be on the road 
back to normal by midsummer, with 
money to buy in this country as they did 
before the war. 

Germany is soon to become an im- 
portant customer for America’s raw ma- 
terials as well as for this country’s meat 
products. And if something would just 
happen to put the cattlemen back on 
their feet, the engine of agriculture 
would be hitting on all cylinders. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


The railroads promise to have the best 
year since before the war, but legislation, 
federal or state, must soon be devised 
to deal with bus transportation, which is 
growing at an astonishing rate. Doubt- 
less there is no one who wishes to put 
the motor transport out of business, but 
the suggestion is made that some meas- 
ure should be adopted, either federal or 
state, by which bus service can be co- 
ordinated with the railroads as a part 
of the present established transportation 
system of the country, instead of being 
operated as a competitive agency. 

Numerous applications are being filed 
by railroads with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don once profitable lines, simply be- 
cause bus competition has forced such 
roads to operate at a loss. In some sec- 
tions people have discovered that they 
are about to pay a high price for the 
warm welcome they extended to the 
freight and passenger bus, If the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will per- 
mit, many prosperous communities will 
soon find that they have no railroads at 
all but must depend entirely upon the 
motor transport, which, standing alone, 
will not look so satisfactory. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The House ways and means committee 
has been granted authority to sit during 
the summer and study the question of 
tax reduction. The chairman of the 
committee says he sees no occasion for 
an extra session to pass such a law. 
Hearings can be held during the sum- 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Feb. 1, 


1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
British South Africa..... 7 9 10 3 
British West Indies...... 36 61 46 69 
COG. 0 vee b vv cscesesecces 19 33 16 13 
PP errrrrrrerre 15 39 13 11 
Finland 16 32 29 23 


TETeTrTeT TTT 2 1 2 2 
2 


16 6 14 


oe ee ee 244 340 211 252 
SD 5 40'04.446'0'405.5:90 90% 4 1 ee 13 
rere rer ey 110 44 8 11 
BOE 666060 cee ee ensnke 3 8 3 2 
Metheriands ....cccscvves 59 62 14 41 
Newfoundland .......... 9 21 11 20 
rrr errr ere. 13 a 13 
eer 90 152 111 58 
French West Indies...... 1 1 1 e* 
PEE. wc ccc couse veuess 3 2 3 
BOD 5.6.0 0066068000040 ee 
Revere rie 2 3 
a. SREP CEPeE Cee 35 32 36 21 
eee osc5 60 43 23 
PD <6 ¢s.ecsb 00 eae aes 7 15 10 6 
WEEE 65-0 66.506 60% 6000 > be 1 o* es 6% 
United Kingdom ........ 326 375 268 393 
United States ........... 16 31 9 13 
|) Tre 8 15 8 12 
PUENTE oc isvcccegcaves ce ee 
EEE 6.800 06:00:68'006.08-0 008 1 5 10 13 
BEE Me cesesecdecceesens 10 11 4 7 
PANAMA ..ccccescccsccce o* 2 ee 3 
Bam TOMRIMSO 2c ccccscsse 1 4 2 2 
Philippine Islands ...... és 1 oe 1 
DE 6tt0b NE 006683 400 1 3 2 2 
| | eee Pee ee ee ee ee os 6 2 1 
British West Africa..... 1 ee 1 
St. Plerre, etc. ......c.06 o* 1 oe ee 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1 1 1 
British Honduras ....... os 1 oe 1 
Costa Rice ...ccccccccces 2 3 1 2 
BUMETER ance cceccesccsses 1 1 1 es 
GEROTE cc cccceccsnccecsce ° 2 ee 4 
POOR. 2 oc ccsveccece 1,092 1,398 890 1,057 


2 2 2 2 21 
19 17 10 #13 #15 #12 «8~=«8~=«#(149 


29 16 6 11 16 35 27 15 233 
28 16 9 9 5 10 10 4 191 
71 52 94 366 415 201 131 89 2,466 
70 34 27 26 10 2 16 18 240 

6 38 18 14 7 4 14 14 288 





18 5 5 39 36 24 5 8 316 
50 16 29 35 58 62 41 2 354 
7 7 7 8 7 11 17 7 105 
51 46 15 10 6 19 11 17 586 
ee 3 1 oe ee 3 4 14 
oe 1 a 3 1 1 7 5 26 
o* oe ee oe e. 48 347 395 
1 1 1 1 Tr 3 1 1 18 
4 e 9 24 33 23 31 4 252 
2 12 16 11 69 os 11 ee 282 
9 7 4 3 4 3 11 3 82 
2 os os os es 1 ee oe 4 
392 220 271 267 333 339 301 248 3,733 
12 8 2 7 1 3 as os 102 
9 12 12 13 12 11 9 11 132 
3 oe 1 ee os ee 10 
3 1 1 4 3 5 13 6 65 
6 1 4 8 7 8 16 9 91 
3 3 1 a 1 ee 1 14 
3 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 24 
ee ee 1 ee 2 ee oe 5 
1 3 2 4 1 3 2 4 29 
2 1 1 ee 1 ee x 
1 es 1 ee oe 3 
1 2 2 ee 1 2 11 
1 1 ee 1 1 2 8 
1 ee 4 
3 3 7 12 13 31 13 3 91 
903 613 626 9671,145 905 828 875 11,299 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





Year begin- 
ning— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
August ...... 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050. 657 186 366 297 
September ... 967 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 
October ..... 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
November 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 521 
December 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 
January 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 515 719 393 426 
February +» 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 
March ....... 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 
April ........ 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 
May ........ --. 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 
June ........ ate 904 905 765 535 666 £78 1,171 357 780 404 330 
July ..ccceee 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 77 936 522 236 314 
Totals. ..*5,346 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 4,597 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 


*Six months. 
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mer and fall, according to his view, and 
the bill can be framed and ready to 
submit to Congress when the regular 
session convenes in December. 

The House, he said, can dispose of the 
bill before Christmas so that the Senate 
can begin hearings immediately after 
the holidays. The Couzens committee, 
which is conducting an investigation of 
the income tax bureau, also has authority 
to sit for a few months, but nothing es- 
pecially interesting is looked for as a 
result of this inquiry. 





January Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during th 
month of January, 1925, as reported by th 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

















Wheat -——Bushels— 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Cor 
ABOTOR, C6. 2 rcccecce 648 1,740 eee 
BE. cerseesesies 2,833 244,359 
Czechoslovakia .... BBG coves 
DE Séeeeses:¢0 18,231 38,582 as 
DEE scvetecseue 43,838 <cccs kewe 
err 250 1,127,372 1,50 
re 66,438  acccce 
GERPRIROP ccccccccss 408 214,932 
SOND sctc0ssndeede 57,757 890,001 
Rh whee eee as 7,824 2,266,198 ..... 
DED Sose0ecncnson . cones 37,624 
eee eae 
Netherlands ....... 70,792 781,692 
BP sdexacteces 37,427 161,474 ..... 
Poland, Danzig .... S.CTS ccccce 
Russia (Europe) eee 8 teeen 
SP -0.6 06656-06662 7,947 ee 
Switzerland ....... ED «645885. 940%. 
Turkey (Europe)... ..... 64,597 
Irish Free State .... © | Saree 
United Kingdom ... 136,260 2,300,24 
SNE cose caine De © Weseehe 4 a0ces 
CD coneccevescc 3,456 5,449 466,245 
British Honduras .. | are cee. 
Costa Rica ........ OS) =a 3,07 
Guatemala .......+. n° £65685 2536 
SEOMOUTOD crccccccce Seen <ssevc 41\ 
Eee cae 46 
eae C566 ctvcs 1,09¢ 
a, Tee ne these - Benue 
CT ree 18,001 86,909 81,581 
Miquelon and St. 
sp rrr  eéense Seces 
eee See 3 erecse 2,942 
Pere Sa <«26es°  onaae 
SOURRIOR occcsccccce pT! Berrie 20,968 
Trinidad, Tobago .. _ Meee 54 
Other Br. W. Indies ) ieerrer 1,135 
SY 6400 S45n 50005 136,799 3,832 205,926 
Dominican Rep. 9,013 oe wWasee 
Dutch W. Indies.... = were 40 
French West Indies. 16,428 ...... 32 
a Pee eee re 
Virgin Islands ..... Pare 61: 
PS ee 201 517 1,464 
MEE. b.c.00%06206000 ear 
eer 4,528 16,716 1 
SD - wiéec anes a S66e68  Sae0< 
British Guiana a .beeas ~ eeeee 
Dutch Guiana ...... a) seaeve 
French Guiana ..... ee Sereee 86 &eeee 
Pn at08sbideusoss Serre 
wk wad a t 
British India ...... a. eeweee 
a See Gee weaves 71 
rere £80600 . 40056 
NE 535 5:66 40s 8 PS Ee -ee 
SOOO coccecsvecvee 5,052 166,666 ..... 
Kwangtung ........ Da  DeRSSE. nee 
Palestine, Syria .... i “tekes whvks 
Philippine Islands .. 35,515 ...... 63 
RUBCTEUR scccecscece geht © ose 
French Oceania .... 4,500 S cease 
New Zealand ...... ,. watobéeer . aacns 
Beigian Kongo - Shbeee- sane 
British West Africa. 10,093 ...... ..... 
British S. Africa ... aero 
Canary Islands a ae 
BTR ccccccccccecs . tiebss 6.0:c0% 
Algeria, Tunis ..... » | Ree ° 
Other French Africa  s6aaee. waeee 
BMOTOR cccccccsccce we. oseues ‘s0ne0 
ETE Tee Se ‘ssse06 * weee 
Other Port. Africa.. a -eagtee  6¥e0s 
Spanish Africa oe aetwees «eens 
e 987,553 8,484,025 788,961 
-———-Bushels—__, 
Barley Rye Oats 
Se edenwan i. Saree 
iebenssae 10,000 42,587 
cesses 50,160 
oe. .456eee 420,285 34,941 
errr 1,074,612 ...... 5,094 
Perr Te eT eee A Mere Ceeee 
eoeeee 141,197 67,956 ..... 
CE cvsvecciaess § 9uvaa's 462,643 ..... 
Russia (Europe) ene senda “e000 
SE bah ook k wae 8 8 ae 
Be SURO MMOD ce 260080 258005 11,757 
United Kingdom .. 199,324 68,527 120,258 
Dh <e0kesescee. -casbee . o0a¥ae 102,639 
British Honduras... ......  «...++. 103 
DET s6s0eeses 00680 .seeees 5,065 
Nicaragua ........ > SeviCre 100 
BEOMIOD ccccccccccs 8,334 512 19,683 
SOMMBEOR cccccccces + sevens 4,500 
eee : | eres 130,966 
Dominican Rep. ... - sesawe 80 
Other W. Indies ... | Meer ee 1,268 
Venezuela ........ | ar rere 20 
Other countries ... pl | every 75 
Totals .......... 1,522,140 1,186,979 437,273 
Rye flour, bbis— 

Oo Palestine, 
Netherlands ... 1,019 . Er 
Sweden ....... 1,776 Other countries 97 
Canada ....... 138 
West Indies.... 177 BOONE. cvccecs 3,436 





French imports of wheat flour in the 
first 10 months of 1924 amounted: to 
23,609 tons (1 ton equals 11.25 bbls). 
During this period France exported 52,- 
154 tons of flour. 
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A young lawyer had just opened an 
office and hung out his shingle. The door 
of the anteroom opened. 

“Ah, a client,” thought he. 
impress him.” 

He grasped the telephone. “No, I’m 
very sorry, but it will be absolutely im- 
possible for me to take your case for 
less than $2,000. . . . No, I’m very busy 
with several other very important cases, 
and I simply can’t take your case for 
less... . No. . . . No, I’m very sorry. 

. Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver. 
seemed really impressed. 

“And now what can I do for you?” 
asked the young lawyer briskly. 

“Oh, nothing much, I just came in to 
connect your telephone.”—S. O’B. in 
Judge. 


“T must 


His client 


* * 
MENTAL RESOURCES 
Irish Free State C. O. (visiting an out- 


of-the-way post): “Anny complaints?” 

Lieutenant in Charge: “It’s terrible 
lonesome and dull, Casey—I mean Gin- 
eral !” 

0. O. (with severity): “Sure, and have 
ye no mental resources? Can’t ye smoke 
a cigar or drink porter or potheen?” 
London Morning Post. 

* * 

Bystander: “You've just finished fixing 
this pavement. What's the idea of dig- 
ging it all up again?” 

Fdéreman: “One of my men lost his 
pick.”—Léfe, 


. 


TALE OF A TRAVELER 

About to travel to India, a man was 
told by his friends to be sure not to 
miss the tiger shooting. 

“It’s no trick at all,” they said. “You 
hide in a thicket at night; when the 
beast arrives, aim between its two eyes, 
shining in the dark. It will fall as if 
struck by lightning.” 

On his return, they asked how many 
tigers he had killed. 

“None at all,” he replied sadly. 
“They’ve become altogether too clever. 
They now travel in pairs, and each one 
closes an eye. So of course. .”—Le 
Rire (Paris). 

* 

Pearl: “Mamma, if I get married, will 
I have a husband like papa?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear.” 

Pearl: “An’ if I don’t marry, must I 
be an old maid like Aunt Jane?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear.” 

Pearl: “Mamma, we women don’t get 
many chances in this world, do we?”— 
The Sydney Bulletin. 

* a 
, A barber reported to work two hours 
ate. 

“What’s the big idea?” demanded the 
boss. A 

“I’m sorry,” replied the barber, “but 
while I was shaving I talked myself into 
a shampoo, haircut and massage.”—The 
Progressive Grocer. 

. * 


In New York it is proposed to illumi- 
nate golf courses by searchlight so that 
play can be continued at night. In our 
opinion, if a golfer can’t get round by 
dusk, he should mark the place and try 
again next morning.—London Opinion. 

* * 


THE WISE MEN 

A certain modern youth was perplexed 

by the ramifications of life. He lament- 

to an older friend that today there 

are no wise men as of yore, to explain 
life, to aid one on one’s path. 

“Lad,” the other said, “I am happy to 

inform you that you are in error. Right 

here in America today we have men who 
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understand life thoroughly. Go this day 
and see for yourself. Read the pro- 
logues they have written for our feature 
moving pictures.”"—H. H. R. in Life. 

* 7” 

Would-be Diner: “Waitress, please find 
out if your colleague from whom I or- 
dered a steak some time ago is still em- 
ployed here.”—Passing Show (London). 

. 7 

Steno: “If any one calls, you want me 
to say that you’re not in?” 

Boss: “That’s right, and never mind 
working, or they’ll know you're lying.”— 
Minnesota Ski-U-Mah. 


* a 


Harry: “How long have been 
married ?” 

Harold: “Let’s see. I bought this suit 
I’m wearing four years ago.”—Answers. 


* * 


The only music typically American is 
that made by the mocking bird, the saxo- 
phone and the cash register—Boston 
Post. 


you 


+. 7 


“The Prince of Wales, the newspapers 
say, wears exactly what he pleases,” 
notes the Carthage Press, and adds de- 
jectedly: “This, perhaps, is partly be- 
cause he is a prince and partly because 
he is a bachelor.”—Kansas City Times. 








Special Notices 


WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address “N. J.,"" care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We manufacture a full line of High 
Feeds for Live Stock and 
Poultry. We have several very good 
territories open for hard hitting 
successful salesmen—North of Ohio 
River and East of Mississippi River, 
including Virginia—salary and bonus 
basis—apply by mail only—state age, 
weight, nationality, religion, mar- 
ried or single, previous experience 
and idea of salary; also four refer- 
ences, Address Feed Department, 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Grade 











The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
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EXPERIENCED, AGGRESSIVE FLOUR 
salesman, now representing southwestern 
mill in Michigan, is desirous of making a 
change; well acquainted with bakery and 
jobbing trade; A-1 references can be fur- 
nished; would like to hear from a good 
southwestern mill requiring an A-1 repre- 
sentative for the state of Michigan. Ad- 
dress “Michigan,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





A SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD 
miller is desirous of connecting himself 
with a good milling concern; have 30 
years’ practical experience in milling of 
all kinds of grain; good mechanic and 
understands all kinds of machinery; will- 
ing to go anywhere if steady position; 
mills from 300 to 3,000 bbis; can furnish 
the very best of recommendations. Ad- 
dress 2380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 
400 bbls up; hard wheat territory pre- 
ferred; 27 years’ experience in reflowing to 
suit wheat and trade requirements, using 


equipment to very best advantage; 11 
years in present place, 1,000-bbl mill; 
would consider manager-head miller posi- 
tion in smaller mill; small family; corre- 
spondence; personal interview solicited. 
Address 2442, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, WHO 
has been both territory man and general 
salesman, with following in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, wishes to rep- 
resent on salary or commission basis 
northwestern mill making positively a pure 
spring wheat flour, and also a Kansas mill 
with quality products; whether brands are 
known or not immaterial, but will not con- 
sider lesser territory than two states. Ad- 
dress Box 10, care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls and up, or head miller in smaller 
mill; can come at once. Address Ralph 
W. Clair, P. O. Box 485, Hettinger, N. D. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 2425, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities wishes position 
with mill; North Dakota preferred. Ad- 
dress 2431, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN A 
large or medium size mill with a firm 
that would like to improve their product 
and increase output; will guarantee re- 
sults. Address 2441, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











HELP WANTED 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO A SALESMAN 
ACQUAINTED WITH ILLINOIS- 
INDIANA TERRITORY 


We want a real live-wire salesman 
who can sell flour. One who is ac- 
quainted with the trade and can 
open up new accounts on high class 
flour from a modern mill, equipped 
to follow up trade aggressively; only 
experienced men with a real high 
class record need apply. We want a 
man interested in making a change 
that will hold a future. Will pay 
salary, expenses and a bonus. The 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 





SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Well established Kansas mill has 
opening for aggressive, successful 
flour salesman with trade acquaint- 
ance in New Mexico, Arizona and 
southern California. Must be able 
to produce good volume of business. 
Exceptional opportunity for high 
class salesman, In replying give full 
detail as to age, experience, etc., to 
1017, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN IN PENN- 
sylvania territory, also in New England 
states; we offer a fine proposition to men 
who want to work; statement in detail 
regarding experience, age, etc., required. 
Address 2449, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with trade in eastern Texas, 
northern Louisiana and Arkansas would 
like position March 1; references or bond; 
salary and commission. Address 1016, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





CHEMIST WITH 4% YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in a commercial laboratory and three 
years as a flour chemist desires position 
in a flour mill; best of references furnished 
as to ability and character. Address 2436, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
up to 1,000 bbis; over 15 years’ experience 
in mills; have ground hard and soft 
wheat; can come at once; state salary; 
can furnish bést of references. Address 
2417, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








MAN UNDER 40, WITH 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, hard and soft wheat mills, as 
manager and sales manager, open for 
change; now employed and giving satisfac- 
tion; good record and references. Address 
“Salesmanager,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





HEAD MILLER DESIRES POSITION IN 
mill of 150 bbls and upwardg or assistant 
in larger capacity; good reftrences; ex- 
perienced; can make repairs; understand 
tempering wheat; married; would prefer 
steady position at fair salary. Address 
2427, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





PRACTICAL BREAD BAKER, FORMERLY 
superintendent in large bread shops for 
the past four years; demonstrator now 
connected with a large flour mill, wishes 
to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. 
Fritz Staasen, 609 Chippewa Street, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH MANY YEARS’ 
experience and good following in Iowa and 
Wisconsin is ready March 10 for good 
traveling position, Kansas or northwest- 
ern; married, 35 years old; best of refer- 
ences as to selling ability and character; 
will consider any fair salary offer. Ad- 
dress 2439, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS EXPORT MANAGER BY YOUNG MAN 
thoroughly experienced in sale of flour to 
all countries; well qualified to organize 
department and develop a good business 
for a large mill; have also had domestic 
sales and mill experience; at present con- 
nected with large firm but desire change. 
Address 2434, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SOMEBODY NEEDS THIS MAN. 
Peculiar conditions have made his services 
available; many years’ experience as 
branch manager for grain brokers, both 
cash and futures; fine all around business 
experience and knowledge, executive abil- 
ity, well educated, fine references; mar- 
ried, age 38, best years ahead; capable 
and willing to learn your business; starting 
salary no object if other things worth 
while; seeking permanent connection only; 
now employed in other business in Illinois. 
Am also an efficient telegrapher. Don’t 
hesitate to answer this if you can use a 
man of this kind. Address 2487, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Well located eastern mill is inter- 
ested in arranging brokerage con- 
nections with active brokers in New 
England states. We are an active 
selling mill with a reputation of ex- 
cellent quality and uniformity of our 
brands and work closely with our 
brokers. Address 2445, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





PARTNER WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
miller with some cash to take interest in 
mill and elevator in favorable location; 
unusual opportunity. Address 2424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








OPPORTUNITY 


A wonderful chance to obtain a con- 
trolling interest in an up-to-the- 
minute mill in the Buffalo zone— 
cheap power—liberal capacity. 

No mill with greater advantages. 
Ready to run at an hour’s notice 
without the expenditure of a dollar. 

A most valuable property can be 
secured at an absurdly small invest- 
ment. 

Address Empire State, 2450, care 
The Northwestern Miller. 

N. B. Should be interesting to a 
Kansas or northwestern mill having 
an eastern trade. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL FALLS ROLLER 
mill located Sheboygan Falls, Wis; ample 
water power. Address bids to either Fred 
8S. Morris, care Vollrath Co., or A, H. 
Hayssen, care Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 








NORTHERN MILLERS—WOULD YOU BE 
interested in leasing with option to buy at 
a big sacrifice modern corn meal, feed 
and flour mill near Atlanta which has re- 
milling rates; also meal, flour mill and 
ginnery located on dependable stream de- 
veloping 75 h-p. Write Joe J. Battle & 
Co., 612 Atlanta National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








NOTICE OF 
BANKRUPTCY SALE 


Notice is hereby given that at the 
office of the Hon. John H, Lewis, 
Referee in Bankruptcy, at Minot, 
North Dakota, at the hour of 10 
a.m., on the 10th day of March, 1925, 
the following described property of 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
and Trading Company of Crosby, 
North Dakota, Bankrupt, will be 
sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
subject to the confirmation of such 
sale by the said Referee, and the 
right being reserved to reject any 
and all bids. 

The property to be sold at said 
sale is described as follows, to-wit: 

That certain grain elevator for- 
merly owned and operated by said 
above named Bankrupt, and situ- 
ated on the Great Northern Railway 
Right of Way at Crosby, Divide 
County, North Dakota, together with 
all appurtenances, furnishings and 
furniture thereof now in said ele- 
vator. 

Certain coal sheds situated on the 
Great Northern Railway Company 
Right of Way at Crosby, North Da- 
kota, on Lots 38 and 39, 

And one Track Grain Loader and 
small stationary engine used in op- 
erating the same. 

Dated at Crosby, North Dakota, 
Feb. 16, 1925. 

T. S. STUART, Trustee. 

















FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 
















CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; write or wire. 
Standard Mill Supply, 501 Waldheim Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Acme Tag Company 


Manufacturing 


of all descriptions for the 


Particular Milling Trade 


Minneapolis Minnesota : 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


















































‘Distinguished for Its High 
Test and Uniform Quality” 


OMPLETE service to millers is 
made possible by control of raw 
materials, unusual manufacturing fa- 
cilities and nation wide distribution. 


For Better Self-Rising Flour Specify Wyandotte Brand. 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 
Ke 21 East 40th Street 
SS Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 
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For Sale | 
Paper Flour Sacks { 
One of the best equipped rolled oats S. GEORGE COMPANY | 
plants on the American continent, at WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
a fraction of its original cost. Nation- 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
ally known brands. Plant located PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
in Minneapolis and ready to operate. It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
For particulars write 
, Riverside Code FY" LETTER 
B. W. & Leo Harris Company tesned tn 2008 | Per Cony, 1800 
25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. For Pops <a cet by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLE 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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[SSMQDOSLEADING MILL & ELEVATOR BUILDERS AE 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 

















“Take Your Work to a Busy Shop’— 


BenJaAMIN FRANKLIN 





Nine out of ten important mill and elevator construction 
: jobs in the Southwest are being awarded to this firm. ; 


Quality tells in building just as it does in milling. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
706 Mutual Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















BUILT BY 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


Specialties: 
FIRE PROOF MILL 
BUILDINGS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 





OFFICES 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lyceum Building, Duluth, Minnesota 








PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


RAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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Specify the Dufour Cloth in your contracts. Agents in Minneapolis 
It will pay you to do so. The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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_ LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable anc responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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I500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


“No matter if he does make money, I cannot 
see how the miller who produces poor flour 
can get any real satisfaction out of the busi- 
ness. The best fun I have is in making the 
finest flour that good wheat, fine machinery 
and the greatest skill makes possible.” 


JOHN H. MOORE, Presipent.~GM LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURso MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 4\9 
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, *  ROBIN’S BEST F. li 
“Plainsman || Lal “owas Ge | 


9 Lert : 
Flour EFYSPa! OVENCRAFT “83 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
tars : SPECIAL BAKERS PATENT : : , Manufacturers of 
; - j Kansas Turkey 
RE i ‘ _— i Hard Wheat and 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co. The Robinson Milling Illinois Soft Winter 


KANSAS CITY, MO. :' : SALINA Co. kansas pion? Wheat Flours. 
































1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


























